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Irene Brown, with Mercer, International 
Grand Champion steer. This steer was 
purchased by the Firestone Farm Service 
Bureau. Firestone now has Mercer on an 
exhibition tour of the cattle feeding states. 
& See your local paper for exact date of 

Mercer's appearance in your community. 
















CHAMPION farmers know that their tractors give 
top performance only when they are equipped with the 
tires which deliver greatest traction. They also demand 
greatest economy from their tractors and know they must 
use the tractor tire which saves them the most éime and 
fuel. That is why farmers everywhere follow the practice 
of champion farmers by selecting and using Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires. It is only natural that Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires should lead all other tires in performance, 
economy and preference, because Firestone pioneered and 
perfected the first practical pneumatic tractor tire. Farmers 
also know that Firestone Ground Grip Tires lead all 
others, because they are the only tires made with these 
patented advantages: 

Triple-Braced Traction Bars, which cannot bend, break 
or tear off. 

52 to 89 Extra Inches of triple-braced traction bar length 
give greater earth-biting power. 

32% Greater Triple-Braced Tread Bar Surface Contact 
gives increased pulling power. 

21% Flatter Triple-Braced Tread gives greater shoulder 
traction. 

Smoother Riding, because the triple-braced traction bars 

* are joined together. 

Better Cleaning, because of scientific spacing between 
the triple-braced traction bars. 

Longer Tire Life, because of the patented Firestone Gum- 
Dipping process which protects against penetration 
of moisture, and provides greater strength. Patented 
weather-resisting tread compound protects against 
sun and weather. 

Tread Guaranteed Not to Loosen, because two extra 
layers of Gum-Dipped Cords provide inseparable 
union between the triple-braced tread and cord body. 
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CHAMPIONSHIP 
PERFORMANCE AND 
GREATEST ECONOMY 
INSIST ON FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TIRES 
ON YOUR NEW TRACTOR 
AND ALL WHEELED 
FARM IMPLEMENTS 
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With the time and fuel you lose every time 
you operate your tractor on steel-lugged wheels, 
you could be making a payment on championship 
Firestone Ground Grip Tire performance. See 
your nearby Implement Dealer, Firestone Dealer 
or Firestone Auto Supply and Service Store today 
— find how little it costs to put your farm on 
rubber. 


Listen to THE VOICE OF FIRESTONE 
featuring Richard Crooks and Margaret Speaks 
and the 70-piece Firestone Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday 
evenings over Nationwide N. B. C. Red Network. 








THE FARM” 


Twice each week during the noon hour, 
over a nationwide radio network, Firestone 
brings you interviews with champion 
farmers conducted by Everett Mitchell, 
i? farm < itator. These interviews 
give you valuable facts from the experiences 
of champion farmers to help you increase 
your yields and profits. Irene Brown, on 
Thursday and Friday, January 19 and 20, 
will tell the vast Firestone farm audience 
how she fed and raised Mercer. Consult 
your local paper for date your favorite 
station will make this important broadcast. 
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Firestone convoy tires 777s 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND BUSES 4 f , ( 
The new Firestone Convoy A$ 810 yoy r 
400-21 = 


Tire—safety, long mileage LOW 
WINTER WORR} 


and blowout protection. A$ 
SPARK PLUGS 
Firestone Spark 


BATTERIES « 
Plugs give 


Firestone Extra 
Power Batteries smoother 
Operation and 


give up to 35% 
quicker starting— save up to 10% 
in gasoline. 


longer life. 
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Copyright, 1989, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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4 in this type of spray test both 
the table and the plant revolve 
to insure even distribution of 
the insecticide. 


The temperature and mois- 
ture of the greenhouse sec- 
tions are controlled inde- 
pendently to adjust condi- 
tions to different kinds of 
plants and insects. Vv 


A Preparing apples for testing of 
codling moth control. The fruit 
is exposed in a special chamber. 


chemicals to be tested as in- 

secticides or fungicides are 
developed from more than 2500 
chemicals available for this purpose. 


These new products are subjected to 
tests under controlled conditions which permit 
results in two or three days which would require weeks 
in the field. Even with this intensive research, it is 
months and many times years before a new product 
measures up to the requirements of du Pont chemists. 37 
The constantly growing number of GRASSELLI i in aaa ata 
Insecticides and Fungicides includes well-known 
products such as GRASSELLI and NuREXFORM ee ee 


ad Arsenate. Even these established products are GRASSELLI Lead Arsenate § NuREXFORM Lead Arsenate | 


constantly improved to ive the grower better con- GRASSELLI Wettable Sulfur GRASSELLI Lime Sulfur Dry 
GRASSELLI Calcium Arsenate & Liquid 


trol of codling moth and other chewing insects. pose PRE Ginaaiinas tantbasiess titans 
When you buy GRASSELLI Insecticides and Fun- Summer Oils GRASSELLI Spreader-Sticker 


gicides, you are getting the best crop protection that DUTOX Barium Fivosilicate Kopper’s Flotation Sulfur Pa 
LORO Contact Insecticide Dust Mixtures 


Ask your dealer for prices and further information Paris Green Fluxit Spreader 


[: the du Pont laboratories 
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Hardie sprayers really are streamlined 
and completely dustproofed. 


Hardie builds tractor trailers that carry from 
200 gallons to 1000 gallons. 


Here’s the smaller Har power sprayer you 
have been ee No. 99, 4 gallons per 
minute at 390 pounds pressure Low priced, 
readily portable. Many models ‘for fruit t trees, 
small acreages of row crops, gardens, etc. 
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YOU CAN 
DEPEND ON 
YOUR HARDIE 


Wate 
UP-KEEP 


om the Hardie vertical-type crank- _ 





shaft-driven pump is able to deliver big capacity and high pres- | 
sure at slow operating speeds. This is one reason why repair ~ 
costs on Hardie sprayers are so little that few owners even keep 
an account of them. Wherever records are kept the figures are al- 
most unbelievable, even after years of operation and millions of | 
gallons pumped. Other reasons for this amazing low upkeep are 7 
seen in Hardie design, construction and lubrication system. See © 
how much heavier, stronger, bigger is the Hardie pump in every © 
detail when compared with others of similar catalog rating. : 


No other pump provides the complete, selec- 
tive, clean oil lubrication of every moving 
part including plungers and plunger cups. 


Know how to judge a sprayer. Learn how to buy one. Write for | 
your copy of the Hardie 1939 Catalog describing many models | 
and types delivering from 4 gallons per minute at 300 pounds © 
pressure to 80 gallons at 1000 pounds. The Hardie Mfg. Company, ~ 
Hudson, Mich. Branch Factories, Sales and Service Offices ... 7 
Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Calif., Brockport, N. Y. Export a 
Detroit, Mich. 


HARDIE 


Dependable SPRAYERS 
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KING APPLE SITS MORE SECURELY ON HIS THRONE 


Baar most benevolent of monarchs, King Apple, can greet the new year with considerable 
satisfaction. He is in greater favor with the people. His throne is less wobbly than at any time 
in the past two or three decades. The future looks brighter because the King's men have for- 
gotten geographical and factional differences and are jointly singing the praises of their 
sovereign throughout the length and breadth of the land. And this is as it should be. 

In October, 1935, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, alarmed by the public's increasing indif- 
ference to the rosy-cheeked monarch's many fine qualities, published a three-point plan 
designed to keep King Apple on his throne. The three points embraced a national, sectional, 
and local approach ‘to the problem of advertising and marketing. It was imperative that some- 
thing be done in an organized way because figures had just been released which revealed that 
in the five-year period 1930-34 apple consumption was only 58 pounds per capita, or about 
half the 1899 consumption of 112 pounds per capita. 


The plan was received with enthusiasm. 
The King's men, forgetting to a very large 
extent their various differences, rallied around 
his throne and with a spirit of co-operation 
and willingness for concerted action not pre- 
viously shown for many years, began the very 
sizable job of rebuilding the popularity of 
their sovereign. 

The need for a national program of educa- 
tion, extolling the health benefits of apples, 
as outlined in the plan, is being met—and 
well met—by the activities of the National 


. Apple Institute. The work of this national or- 


ganization is vital to the success of the apple 
industry, and it therefore deserves continued 
and whole-hearted support, financial and oth- 
erwise, from growers, state societies, and ad- 
vertising and marketing associations. 

In advocating sectional organization and 
effort, the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
plan pointed out that, "apples can be adver- 
tised and marketed to advantage under a 
sectional geographical designation, such as 
"New England Grown Apples,’ ‘Great Lakes 
Apples,’ ‘Shenandoah Valley Apples,’ ‘Ozark 
Apples,’ ‘Washington-Oregon Apples; or 
similar sectional brand names." 

On this point, too, the King's men clasped 
hands and pledged concerted action, with the 
result that today the industry has a number 
of flourishing sectional and state advertising 
and marketing organizations. King Apple can 
now point with pride to the activities of the 
"New York-New England Apple Institute,” to 
the four states, Virginia, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland, now grouped for mar- 
keting purposes under the banner of “Appa- 
lachian Apples, Inc.,"" to Michigan's Apple In- 


stitute and Bonded Label plan, to the "Ohio. 


Apple Institute," to the "Ozark Fruit Growers 
Association,” and to the State of Wash- 
ington's new ‘tax-financed apple advertising 
program. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER'S three-point 
plan also included local advertising and mer- 
chandising effort on the part of the individual 
grower or a group of neighboring growers. 
Emphasis was placed upon the need for an 


appropriate brand name or trade-mark. As 
was pointed out at the time, such brand name 
or trade-mark could consist of the name of 
the orchard, or some local geographical des- 
ignation which would be appropriate or would 
appeal to a buyer. Such a name would build 
up orchard identification, good will, and re- 
peat sales. 

It is gratifying, then, for AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER to observe that paralleling 
the growth of a national institute and the rise 
of sectional organizations, there has also been 
a healthy increase in the number of individ- 
ual growers who are stimulating their road- 
side and local market sales by the adoption 
of brand names and trade-marks, and the use 
of modern advertising methods. 

Newest of the developments rapidly rising 
over the apple advertising horizon are now ob- 
served in the Midwest, where industry leaders 
are busy discussing new ways of financing 
their marketing endeavors. They have watched 
the successful use of tax-provided advertising 
funds in the State of Washington, and now 
they are laying the groundwork -for the pres- 
entation of apple advertising proposals to the 
legislators of their states. Certainly no more 
important movement has loomed up in all the 
history of the fruit industry. If the plans of 
the Midwest leaders are brought to successful 
conclusion: by state laws setting up an adver- 
tising tax on all marketable apples, it would 
seem that this would lead to similar solution 
of the whole matter of apple promotion every- 
where. 

All in all, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that the apple industry has come a long ways 
in just a few years in the matter of advertis- 
ing and marketing, and that, as a result, King 
Apple now sits more securely on his throne. 

In wishing everybody associated with the 
industry a Prosperous New Year, AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER would like to point out, as 
it did in October of 1935, that the industry 
will prosper if the King's men will continue to 
meet the problem of national, sectional, and 
local advertising and merchandising with the 
same splendid spirit of co-operation they have 
shown in recent years. 








The job of hauling fruit and vegetables calls for stamina in a truck. The 2 to 3-ton International Model D-40 (shown above) sor 
is a favorite for cross-country or farm-to-market hauling. tor 


QUALITY and SKILL - 
Make INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS as 
.. AND THEN SOME! ] ™ 


Good as They Look . 


It's hard to beat International Trucks for 
sheer good looks—even when you see them 
beside the newest passenger cars. But it’s 
what lies underneath that really makes the 
profits for International owners. 


These popular trucks are built to take all 
the punishment that heavy farm loads can 
give them’ When you buy International 
ALL-TRUCK construction you get a4 truck 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS) | 
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built of truck parts to do a truck’s work as 
nearly perfectly as it can be done. 









Get the story about these trucks from the ~ 
nearest International dealer or Company- 4 
owned branch house. : 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illin b 
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APPLE ADVERTISING 


APPALACHIAN MARKETING LEADER 
SAYS, “WE MUST TELL IN 
ORDER TO SELL” 


By CARROLL R. MILLER 
Appalachian Apples, Inc. 


Waar is this new thing in ap- 
ple work—this “Advertising” about 
which so much fuss has been made 
the past four years? Why do we 
have to add this expense to the other 
expenses of apple production ? What 
is it intended to do, and how is it 
going about to do it? 

“Apple advertising” is simply an- 
other step in apple selling. Apple 
consumption has gone into a tail-spin ! 





| EAST ww WEST 


WASHINGTON PROMOTION EXPERT 


GIVES FACTS ON CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 


By MAJOR C. E. CHASE 
Washington State Apple Advertising Comm. 


ConsumER education covers a 
great deal of territory. My experi- 
ence covers only a period of some- 
thing over 30 years, and I have to 
confess that I still know very little 
about it. Unfortunately for the fruit 
industry, this seems to be the opinion 
of those who have had the most ex- 
perience along this line. Probably the 
only reasons we can offer for our not 

having the right answer are the con- 





The U.S.D.A.’s most conservative fig- 
ures show a 16 per cent decline in 
per capita use of fresh apples the past 
15 years. It has been evident for 
some years, from this and other fac- 
tors, that the old methods of apple 
selling were not enough that some- 
thing else had to be done. 

Why has apple consumption de- 





No small part of program at Ameri- 
can Pomological Society's joint meet- 
ing with the Tennessee society dealt 
with apple advertising and selling. 
Most interest-compelling of talks on 
this portion of program were by 
Carroll R. Miller and Major C. E. 
Chase. These important talks are di- 
gested in the two, articles starting 
on this page—EDITOR 


distribution, the changing desires of 
the consumer, and the ever-increasing 
variety of fruit available for con- 
sumption. 

Not so many years ago, the num- 
ber of fruits and vegetables to choose 
from was considerably smaller and it 
became necessary for a wholesaler or 
retailer, if he was to have a profitable 








clined so heavily? The main cause, 
far and away, has been straight, plain 
competition, coming from three main channels: the huge 
increase in other fresh fruits and vegetables; better and 
better canned fruits, vegetables and foods, including that 
marvelous youngster, “quick-freeze” foods; and the im- 
provement in both the preparation and merchandising of 
processed foods in general. 

There are, in a broad sense, two proven ways of in- 
creasing sales. We can either drive the public into the 
stores demanding apples, or we can drive apples onto the 
public through the grocers. The first of these methods 

(Continued on page 24) 


» Helping the grocer to sell and thus moving fruit for 
growers is motive back of this attractive window display 
as set up by Appalachian Apples, Inc. In this particular 
window arrangement, four types of display pieces are used. 


season, to stock heavily of fruits and 

vegetables during their seasons. This is changed now 
to where almost any item of fruit, or several items for 
that matter, can be almost entirely dropped and the re- 
tailer substitute other items which, because of research 
and advertising, claim to have, in abundance, all the 
health and food values of the product he is not stocking. 
In view of this condition, I think it is appatent to 
everyone connected with the fruit industry that the an- 
swer is to bring about a demand that will force the re- 
tailer to handle the fruits in which we are interested. 

(Continued on page 25) 


Here's one way that representatives of Washington State 
Apples reach the consumer. Fruit is the “main attraction” 
in this retail outlet window display, but there are also 
large apple posters and easy-to-read price cards. 
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LIGHTS! CAMERA! ACTION! 


AT JOINT A P S-TENNESSEE 
MEETING IN CHATTANOOGA 


Below—An Arkansas fruit grower, John E. Roberts, 
left, helps A. N. Pratt, Tennessee horticulturist, set 
up the fruit display, a feature of the meeting. 


Below—A happy quartet in the 
meeting hall corner is made 
up, from left to right, of L. E. 
Scott, South Carolina; Dr. O. 
1. Snapp, Georgia; T. E. Ash- 
ley; Mississippi, and D. E. 
| Hedges, Tennessee. Below, cen- 
ter—Georgia's Dr. T. H. Mc- 
Hatton, right, has an apt lis- 
tener in lowa society secretary, 
R. S. Herrick. Below, right— 
Missourian T. J. Talbert, left, 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
contributing editor, compares 
meeting notes with Dr. A. A. 
Nikitin of Tennessee. 


Circle—Harmony at the banquet 
was supplied by W. G. Admonds, 
left, W. W. Magill, center, and 
John Hughes. Below—Growers, left 
to right, busy talking at one of the 
APS luncheons are Robert Clark, 
lowa; J. B. Bonham, Tennessee- 


Virginia; J. H. Boyd, Michigan. 


*. 
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Above, top—!938 Tennessee society president J. H. 
gavel, talks with growers S. N. Varnell, seated, Jv 
standing, left, and J. E. List. Above—Alfred Sw. 


nessee's 1939 president, visits Chickamauga Dam w 
Goodman. Below—Canada's representative at the mes 


Buchanan, chats with Glenn Mather from Illinois. 
elected APS international relationships vice-p 


~ 
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NEW 


USES FOR 


| FRUIT 


© 


By Dr. H. E. BARNARD 


Driector of Research 
National Farm Chemurgic Council 


To date, most popular of the fruits used in the frozen 
food industry is the strawberry. In the photograph on 
the left berries of select quality on the white belt dis- 
charge into an elevator, which in turn discharges into 
the quick freezing machine. The berries on the darker 
belt seen in the picture are destined to be sliced and cold 
packed for the ice cream and pie trade. 


Photograph below shows the packaging of the frozen 

strawberries. Paraffined paper cartons are lined with wea- 

tertight Cellophane bags and the frozen berries are 
weighed in by the operator. Photos by TVA. 


Is the last few years the recogni- 
tion of the importance of finding 
uses for fruit which is not suitable 

in grade and quality for the commer- 
cial market has made remarkable 
progress. Fruit growers are familiar 

» with the efforts of the National 
_ Apple Institute to develop a research 
program. They have discussed the 

| subject at their annual meetings, and 
» they have watched with much inter- 
F est the developing program of the 
» regional research laboratories which 
© will shortly be established in the 
“four major sections of the country. 
They know that the eastern labora- 
tory lists a study of apples as the 
first of its five major projects! The 
tentative research program for this 
laboratory in outlining its study of 
apples lists as its objective the de- 
velopment of new, and the improve- 
ment of old, industrial uses for 
apples and apple products. A second 
major objective relates to fruits and 
vegetables which will be studied in 

a similar way. Berries, cherries, 
gtapes, peaches, and other fruits are 
included in this proposed research 
program. In the study of apples, spe- 
cial attention will be given to the 

| Preparation of juices and dried pulp. 
» A special study will be made of the 
2 eo of alcoholic beverages, 
| Righer alcohols, and organic acids 
| from apples and apple products. The 

(Continued on page 21) 
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FAVORS AROMA 


Around Pekin, Ind., where straw- 
berry growing is an art, H. C. Littell, 
called “Happy” by co-workers, is 
well-known as manager of the Bor- 
den-Pekin Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion. He will tell you that until a few 
years ago it made little difference 
what varieties of strawberries were 
grown in his part of the country. Not 
so today, for berries, because of bet- 
ter transportation facilities and an 
altered consumer demand that per- 
sists much longer in season than 
previously, are shipped ‘as far as 3000 
miles distant from our Hoosier 
friend’s locality. 

When Littell took over manage- 
ment of this growers’ group, prices 
received for fruit caused greatest 
concern, with varieties receiving little 
attention. Other things being equal, 
buyers would offer just as much 
money for one variety as another. 
Now they prefer Aromas. 

Preference for the Aroma lies 
mainly in its superior shipping quali- 
ties. When a carload of Aromas was 
shipped from Pekin to Saskatchewan, 
Canada, a distance of more than 2800 
miles, the Canadian buyer reported, 
“Retained color well; very firm; 
looked beautiful.” Littell is really 
“sold” on this variety, as indicated 
by his remarks. 

“Unlike its chief competitor, 
Premier, the Aroma holds up in size 
during the entire season. Instead of 
a few good pickings and the rest just 
mediocre, the Aroma retains its size 


and yield throughout the entire sea- 
PAGE 10 


While the Fairfax, shown at left, is an 
excellent market berry and a heavy 
bearer, H. C. Littell does not recom- 
mend it for’ shipping. 


At right is illustrated the Taylor red 
raspberry, one of three new types re- 
cently introduced by G. L. Slate at 
the New York station. 


son. Government inspection at our 
packing plant shows that there is a 
higher percentage of No. 1 berries 
than any of the other varieties.” 
Dorsett, claims Littell, is a good 
local market berry, while Fairfax is a 
heavy bearer and also a local market 
type. Blakemore is frowned on be- 
cause of plant disease susceptibility. 
Premier is Aroma’s competitor, but, 
like other types mentioned here, it 
does not ship well. 


THREE NEW REDS 


Stepping ahead with their rasp- 
berry breeding work which has been 
in progress at the New York Experi- 
ment Station for upwards of 10 years, 
G. L. Slate and his fellow researchers 
have named and are introducing three 
new red raspberries. 

“The introduction of the Lloyd 
George red raspberry from England 
and its use as a parent in breeding 
work is a landmark in the improve- 
ment of this fruit,” comments Slate 
on the background for his breeding 
tests. He adds, “A notable series of 
very promising seedlings has recently 
been developed from crosses between 
Lloyd George and other varieties, 
especially Newman and Newburgh.” 
Indian Summer, Marcy, and Taylor, 
the new introductions, are Lloyd 
George seedlings. 

Indian Summer, actually by ac- 
cident, turned out to be the best “ever- 
bearing” or autumn-fruiting-red rasp- 
berry at the New York station. It 
originated from a cross between 
Lloyd George and one of the station 
seedlings, neither of which fruits in 
the fall at Geneva, where the station 
is located. 

Marcy and Taylor resulted from 
crosses between Lloyd George and 
Newman. Marcy is the largest red 
raspberry to fruit at the New York 
station. Taylor has performed so 
well that it is now being commercially 
recommended. 

About a Minnesota introduction, 
the Red Lake currant, Mr. Slate has 
this to say : “The characteristics which 
make this variety worthy of notice 
are the long, well-filled clusters of 
large berries that are fully equal to 
those of Perfection, and the bushes 
are much superior to those of the 
latter variety. The berries are a light, 
glossy red in color, the flavor is pleas- 
antly. acid, and they have excellent 
quality.’’ Slate is author of a recently 
revised circular issued by the station 
which is entitled, Red Currants and 
Gooseberries.” It includes cultural and 


pest control facts. 
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CITRUS - 


MARKET BOOSTERS 


Bucking a record crop, citrus lead- 
ers were a fortnight ago busy with 
plans to move their fruit. At a com 
ference in Washington, called by the 
U.S.D.A., they tried to ferret outa 
workable solution to the problem. At 








the conference, they had the help of | 
representatives of retailers, shippers,  — 


wholesalers. Main demands of the it- 
dustry centered on lowering of pack- 
ing costs, terminal market charges and 
carrier rates. They also maintained 
that mark-ups should be limited to 
23 per cent above costs. 

For sales aid, bigwigs of citrus 
growing and marketing suggested that 
committees be appointed to find mart- 
kets with low citrus consumption, 
They urged retailers to hasten a co- 
ordinated sales program. Hoped for 
is the unification of effort in the face 
of the large crop, that growers will 
forget sectional prejudices. 

California Fruit Growers’ Ex 
change president, C. C. Teague, went 
on record as being in favor of the one 
step that he maintains will bring order 
to the marketing of so large a crop— 
establishment of oranges under Fed- 
eral prorate act. At the same time, he 
proposed that lemons be ‘placed under 
state prorate. 

B. H, 


Meantime in Florida, 


Schoepf, best known as head of 
Tamiami Trail Tours, Inc., a pas-~ 
senger and freight transportation” 
service, has launched a_ state-wide ~ 
campaign for increased citrus usage: 7 
Striking out on every retail marketing © 


(Continued on page 28) 
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5 FOR 30 YEARS 
“BLACK 
LEAF 40” 
HAS BEEN THE 
FARMER'S 
FRIEND! 
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20 STATES LEND INTEREST 


IN THE 


SOCIETS 


TO ANNUAL MEETING 


Upwarps of 20 states were repre- 
sented at the American Pomological So- 
ciety annual convention held at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., November 30, December 1 
and 2. The Tennessee State Horticultural 
Society lived up to its reputation for true 
southern hospitality, and interest ran high 
throughout the entire program. The gen- 
eral success of the meeting was due to 
the excellent co-operation of those who ar- 
ranged the program and to those who par- 
ticipated in the arrangements for the local 
entertainment of the two societies. Noth- 
ing was left undone to make the meetings 
most enjoyable from every standpoint. To 
President J. H. Bayer and Secretary G. 
M. Bentley of the Tennessee State Horti- 
cultural Society special thanks are due. The 
local committee in charge of arrangements 
at Chattanooga consisted of Messrs. 
Hedges, Shier, and McCurdy. The Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Tennessee State Horti- 
cultural Society assisted greatly in provid- 
ing entertainment for the visiting ladies. 


Officers Elected for 1939 


TE ng following were elected to office for 
President—B. S. Pickett, Ames, Iowa. 
Secretary—H. L. Lantz, Ames, Iowa. 
Associate-Secretary—John T. Bregger, 

Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Treasurer—H. C. C. Miles, Milford, 

Conn. 

Vice-presidents in charge of: 
National Apple Institute program—Kirk 

L. Keller, Creve Coeur, Mo. 

International relationships—John Bu- 
chanan, Berwick, Nova Scotia. 

Public relationshipsp—C. E. Chase, We- 
natchee, Wash. 

Allied industries relationships—T. J. 

Talbert, Columbia, Mo. 

State horticultural society relationships— 

G. L. Smith, Rock Island, Iil. 

Spray residue research—W. A. Ruth, 

Urbana, Iil. 

New horticultural variety lists—F. P. 

Cullinan, Washington, D. C. 
Nomenclature—M. J. Dorsey, Urbana, 

Til. 


~ 


Resolutions 


The papers and discussions presented at 
the meetings will be published in full in 
the Proceedings of the American Pomo- 
logical Society. A most important contri- 
bution of immediate interest is the set of 
resolutions which was drawn up by the 
Committee on Resolutions and passed upon 
by the society. The secretary was instruct- 
ed to forward a copy of these resolutions 
to the various state horticultural societies 
and to urge upon them a thorough-going 
discussion of Resolution 8 and that a vote 
of the society be called for and the result 
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forwarded to the sccretary, H. L. Lantz, 
Ames, Iowa. 

The following is a complete set of reso- 
lutions as passed by the society: 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 


The Committee on Resolutions of the 
American Pomological Society and the 
Tennessee State Horticultural Society beg 
leave to offer the following for adoption: 

1. That we express our thanks and ap- 
preciation to the various commercial and 
civic, State and national agencies, with spe- 
cial reference to the Chattanooga Chamber 
of Commerce, the Patten Hotel, and Radio 
Station WDOD, and the Chattanooga 
newspapers, who have given their hearty 
co-operation in arranging and carrying out 
the joint program of the 54th Convention 
of the American Pomological Society and 
the annual meeting of the Tennessee State 
Horticultural Society, and for the splendid 
co-operation and the fine hospitality enjoyed 
during the course of these meetings. 

2. Resolved: 

That the American Pomological Society 
accept and deeply appreciate the reports 
and excellent work of Dr. W..A. Ruth 
and Dr. S. Marcovitch in presenting the 
facts on the spray residue situation. 

We recommend that the APS authorize 





APS president B. S. Picket, right, re- 
ceives congratulations on his re-elec- 
tion from G. M. Bentley, who was 
reappointed secretary of the Tennes- 
see society at Chattanooga meeting. 
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the Spray Residue Committee of the APS 
to take such action as they deem advisable 
and best on future questions in connection 
with the spray residue problem. 

3. Resolved: 

That the American Pomological Society 
urge all state horticultural societies and 
interested individuals to write Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace expressing appre- 
ciation of the raised tolerances of lead and 
fluorine that have recently been granted 
We understand that the investigations of 
the United States Public Health Service 
have made this possible and urge that the 
spray residue research be continued, 

4. Resolved: 

That the Superintendent of National 
Capitol Parks, Washington, D. C., be re- 
quested to adequately preserve the A, J, 
Downing Memorial Monument erected by 


the American Pomological Society many 


years ago. 

5. Resolved: 

That we heartily indorse the work and 
accomplishments of the National Apple 
Institute in its efforts to unify the various 
state and regional apple institutes estah- 
lished for the purpose of promoting wider 
uses of fruits in both domestic and foreign 
markets. 

6. Resolved: 

That the Executive Committee of the 
society be urged to formulate and develop 
plans that will make it possible for the 
society to be of greater service to the af- 
filiated societies and their memberships. 

7. Resolved: 

That we are grateful to President B. S. 
Pickett for his program contribution of a 
national plan to improve marketing condi- 
tions in the Apple Industry and recommend 
that his ideas be referred to a marketing 
committee of the APS for thorough study. 

8. Whereas: 

Low grades of apples are becoming in- 
creasingly harmful to profitable marketing 
of better grades and are a large factor in 
turning consumers to the use of other 
fruits and lowering apple consumption, be 
it resolved that the American Pomological 
Society urge all state horticultural so- 
cieties in meetings of the coming year to 
consider and take a vote on the question of 
Federal legislation to keep apple culls out 
of interstate commerce except where defi- 
nitely consigned to by-product plants and to 
send the results of these ballots to the sec- 
retary of the American Pomological So- 
ciety. 

9. Resolved: 

That the authorities in charge of the 
Federal Wage and Hour Law be urged to 
interpret the regulation affecting the Or- 
chard Industry in such a way that the 
fruit grower be not further handicapped 
and forced to greater expense. 

Furthermore, we strongly urge that any 
suggested state wage and hour law beat 
least as liberal and considerate of the fruit 
growers’ interest as the Federal Wage and 
Hour Law. 

10. Resolved: 

That the authorities of the various states 
be urged to do everything possible to en- 
courage the free flow of agricultural prod- 
ucts between the states and that no state 
regulations be promulgated that will tend 
to erect so-called trade barriers or state 
tariffs. 

11. Resolved: 

That we request the president of the 
society to appoint a committee to study 
the Constitution and by-laws of the society 
with a view of recommending at the next 
annual meeting such changes as may ap- 
pear helpful in coping with present day 
problems.—Respectfully submitted: T. J. 
Talbert, chairman, C. E. Chase, Brooks 
Drain, R. M. Clark; Chattanooga, Tenn., 


December 3, 1938. 
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See Yt Now! THIS NEW LOW-COST JOHN DEERE 


FOR ALL-AROUND WORK 2 BERRIES, GRAPES, ORCHARDS 





The New, Improved 
JOHN DEERE Model “‘L” 


HATEVER crops you grow—regardless of how 

small your acreage—it will pay you to investi- 

gate, thoroughly, the new John Deere Model 
“1.” Tractor and its full line of cost-reducing working 
equipment. On hundreds of small specialized farms 
—in all sections of the country—this short-turning, 
easy-handling, economical little tractor is proving its 
ability to get the work done faster, and at much lower 
costs than by former methods. 





FOR HEAVIER ORCHARD ces’ GROVE WORK 





The carefully 


shielded and 


Built to Handle All 
Jobs Ordinarily Done 
with a Team of Horses 

















Now—at a price you can afford—you can purchase 
this quality-built general-purpose tractor that brings 
you all of the time-proved advantages of John Deere 
simplicity, economy, accessibility, and long life. With 
its adjustable rear wheel spacing and its narrow, com- 
pact design, it is perfectly suited to all types of work 
between berry and grape rows and to close work in 
orchards, including pulling a sprayer. Individual foot 
brakes control each rear wheel independently, mck- 
_ ing possible extremely short turns 

the row ends. : 
Powerful for its size, the Model “L” 
pulls its special 12-inch integral plow, 7 
inches deep, at a speed of 3-3/4 M.P.H. 
under average conditions. Owners re- 
port fuel consumption of 4 to 7 gallons 
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guarded John Deere Model “AO” 
Tractor is a favorite with owners 
of orchards and groves. It’s built 
low and narrow to protect low- 
trimmed trees, turns short, and 
gives maximum economy on all 
orchard work. Power to pull two 
16-inch plow bottoms. 










in a full 10-hour day’s work, depending 
upon type of work. Only 2-cylinder en- 
gine design can make such economy 
possible. Entire tractor weighs less than 
1600 pounds. Easy to adjust. Easy to 
understand. Drives just like your auto- 
mobile, with foot clutch and standard 
gear shift. 

For full information, see your nearest Jobn 
Deere dealer. Mail coupon for free literature. 
























This small, compact, shielded 
tractor—the John Deere Model 
“BO”"—pulls two 14-inch bottoms in 
most soils, and handles all other 
work requiring similiar power. The 
Model “BO” is shown here with 
citrus fenders which are furnished 
as extra equipment. 


J i 





TRACTORS 
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JOHN DEERE, Moline, Tl. Dept. L0-42 


| 

Please send the FREE FOLDERS { 

which I have checked. | 

O Model “L” Tractor and Equipment. | 
O Model “AO” Orchard Tractor. 

O Model “BO” Orchard Tractor. | 

| 

l 

| 
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FLORIDA—The best way to find out why 
people eat citrus fruit—and how—is to ask 
them. That is exactly what has bee. done by 
the Florida Citrus Commission in a survey 


' conducted by its advertising agency in eastern 


and midwestern market areas. Six hundred 
housewives were interviewed, the canvasser 
picking an ordinary street in typical communi- 
ties. 

Tabulation of survey replies revealed that 
94 per cent of the women interviewed bought 
oranges for juice purposes. Of this 94 per 
cent, seven out of 10 stated they served the 
juice daily or oftener, as compared with 1.7 
per cent who said they used oranges for salad 
daily or oftener, 7.4 per cent peeled, and 
7.3 per cent halved. 

Nine out of 10 housewives, it was learned, 
buy oranges because they think they are 
healthful. Of the women interviewed, 20 
per cent said they served oranges for their 
vitamin content and as a supplementary source 
of sunshine. 

Facts revealed by the survey are being used 
as a guide in the preparation of copy for the 
commission's advertising campaign. 


UTAH—Previous to the State convention in Salt 
Lake City on January 21, a series of. meetings, 
sponsored by the State Horticultural Society, 
will be held in leading fruit growing counties. 

Purpose of these meetings is to afford 
growers an opportunity to discuss marketing 
and other problems. Needed State legisla- 
tive programs are to be formulated that will 
assist in profitable disposal of Utah fruits. 

County presidents of the society will pre- 
side as follows: Dr. N. C. Spaulding in Utah 
County, George B. Andrus in Salt Lake 
County, L. C. Smith in Davis County, Judge 
J. A. Howell in Weber County, and Milton 
J. Thorne in Box Elder County. 

From the county reports, a State legislative 
and marketing committee will draw up the 
legislative program for the society and pre- 
sent a report at the annual convention.—A. 


STARK, Sec'y, Logan. 


TEXAS—During the next few months approxi- 
mately a million consumers throughout the 
United States and Canada are going to re- 
ceive a post card, on one side of which they 
will. see an attractive tropical scene of citrus 
and palm trees, while the message on the re- 
verse side will tell the merits of Texas citrus. 








Through this publicity stunt, Ralph Killing- 


stad, manager of the Shippers Precooling 


Service of Brownsville, hopes to materially in- 
crease the sale of Texas citrus. ~Chambers of 
Commerce in the citrus belt are co-operating 
with Killingstad in his efforts. 


NORTH DAKOTA—Anyone who has had the 
opportunity to taste fruits of the Oka cherry 
will want to set out a few bushes for trial. 
This sandcherry hybrid bore a heavy crop of 
fruit in 1938 at the Northern Great Plains 
Field Station at Mandan. Growers of this 
section may not find this variety as hardy as 
Opata or Compass, but they will agree that 
the fruit has higher quality. 

Despite the fact that western North Dakota 
has been experiencing several years of dry 
weather, H. C. Blankenship's mulberries at 
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National Apple Institute has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Illinois 
State Horticultural Society to hold 
its mid-winter meeting at Carbon- 
dale, Ill., when a joint program will 
be presented on January 5-6. 

Important feature of the institute 
program will be a full considera- 
tion of the LAWS in FORCE in 
Washington, Idaho, and other 
states by which ADEQUATE funds 
are secured for supporting educa- 
tional, advertising, and sales efforts 
to increase apple consumption. 

The subject will be presented by 
Major C. E. Chase, secretary-man- 
ager of Washington State Apple 
Advertising Commission, and dis- 
cussed by commissioners of agri- 
culture and markets of states in 
which the laws are in successful 
operation and where legislation 
will be proposed for enactment at 
the 1939 legislative sessions. 

This important subject is now 
actively commanding fruit growers’ 
attention throughout the country, 
and the decisions reached at the 
coming meeting will influence legis- 
lation and direct the progress of 
National Apple Institute, regional 
institutes, and the state horticul- 
tural societies for years to come. 

I urge you to make every effort 
to attend this most important meet- 
ing—KIRK L. KELLER, Pres., 
National Apple Institute. 











Williston bore fruit in 1938. This is the first 
record we have of mulberries fruiting in the 


State.—HARRY A. GRAVES, Sec'y, Fargo. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Topics for the Fruit 


Growers’ Association meeting in Worcester, 
January 4-6, to be held as part of the Union 
Agricultural meetings, will range all the way 
from hurricane damage to apples and their 
nutritive value. A nutritional program will be 
given on the 6th by Dr. Ira A. Manville of 
Portland, Ore., nationally known nutrition re- 
search expert.—W. R. COLE, Sec'y, Amherst. 


INDIANA—An impressive list of speakers, in- 
cluding prominent Hoosier fruit growers and 
workers from the university and the Indiana 
branch of the U.S.D.A., and several out-of- 
State notables will appear on the program 
of the 78th annual Indiana Horticultural So- 
ciety meeting at Purdue, January 10-12. 

Out-of-State speakers included P. R. Taylor, 
chief, general crops section, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, who will talk on the fruit 
industry and the cull apple problem. W. J. 
Welday, owner of the Red Ridge Orchard in 
Ohio, will discuss his apple rootstock and 
topworking experiences. 

E. J. Heuser of the Hilltop Orchards in 
‘Michigan will tell about his packing and mar- 
keting methods for which he is justly re- 
nowned. G. S. Carpenter, manager of the 
extensive American Fruit Growers, Inc.,° or- 
chards, will cover the subject of orchard man- 
agement and marketing and sprays for aphid 
control. 

Indiana fruit growers especially can ill 
afford to miss a meeting which offers so com- 
plete a discussion of their problems, and 
horticulturists from surrounding states are 
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more than welcome.—R. L. WINKLEPLECK, 


Sec'y, Lafayette. 


NEW YORK—George A. Morse of William. 
son, 1937 State Horticultural Society presi. 
dent, has remarked, “We are living in chang- 
ing times and those of us who cannot adapt 
ourselves to the changing conditions will be” 
brushed aside. Nothing succeeds like suc. 
cess, and group merchandising as being ac. 
complished by both chains and independents 
has come to stay, at least until we can find 
something better. The sooner we realize the 
change is permanent and begin co-operati 
the quicker we will make the transition. 

“If | can see anything looming up out of 
the indistinct future, it is a growing demand 
for larger and larger quantities of unif 


graded packed fruit, supplies of which can be 


guaranteed throughout the season. | believe 
we may have to come back to central pack 
ing, but not necessarily central sales agent 
We tried this in other days, but we were 
ahead of the times. | believe the time has 
now arrived when it can become successful,” 


—H. B. TUKEY, Geneva. 


MINNESOTA—Popularity of the Annual Farin 
and Home Week at University Farm, St. Paul, 
is indicated by last year's registration of 
3483. Even greater attendance is expected 
January 16-20 during this year's event. 
Among the many programs offered will be 
sections devoted to fruit and vegetable grow. 
ing and ornamental horticulture. This is one 
of the short courses on the university program 
of study. Registration is free—J. T. WIN- 
TER, Sec'y,. Mound. 


KANSAS—When a college walks off with top 
honors in the Intercollegiate Apple Judging 
Contest four times in succession, congratula- 
tions and publicity are in order for ; 
students and coaches. 


In the contest held recently at Kansas State — 


College, Manhattan, the team from the home 
State ranked first, Missouri University second, 
Oklahoma A. & M. third, and Texas Tech 
fourth. 

Members of the Kansas team: Herman 
Reitz, Belle Plaine; Melvin Peterson, Riley; 
Emil Kientz and Dale Johnson, Manhattan, 
with Reitz placing first. Coach of the first 
place winners was Dr. George A. Filinger, 
Manhattan. In the three previous contests 





Dr. W. F. Pickett, Manhattan, coached the 
teams.—G. W. KINKEAD, Sec'y, Topeka. 


CALIFORNIA—The California-Arizona citrus 
industry marketed 107,330 cars of oranges, 
lemons, and grapefruit for consumption as 
fresh fruit during the 1937-38 season, ended 
October 31, according to the annual report 
of Paul S. Armstrong, general manager of 
California Fruit Growers Exchange. Shipments 
through the exchange equaled 71,702 cars. 


Average cost for the exchange marketing ~ 


service, excepting advertising, amounted to 
five cents per packed box. Investment in 
advertising was 10 cents per box on lemons 
and three cents on grapefruit. Orange ad- 


vertising was upped from five to seven cents — 
per box to develop maximum consumption 


for the big crop. 
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STORING 
APPLES 
for a 
QUALITY 
MARKET 


By CLARENCE E. BAKER 


Purdue University . 
Agricultural Experiment Station 


Top, right—Fruit that is russeted is likely to 
shrivel in cold storage and should not be ex- 
pected to keep for a long period. These Jona- 
than apples were severely shriveled in early 
December when unblemished fruit in the same 
package was still firm and crisp. 


Above—Internal: breakdown or soggy break- 
down on Grimes as a result of storing at 31 to 
33 degrees. This trouble may be prevented 
by holding susceptible varieties as Grimes 
and Golden Delicious at 34 to 36 degrees. 
Delay in storage after harvest is a contributing 
factor in the cause of this condition. 


Right—Mealy breakdown of Grimes apples in 
cold storage is common. when fruit is. per- 
mitted to become overmature before storing. 
The flesh becomes dry and crumbly and the 
apples frequently crack or “explode.” Grimes, 
licious, and York are especially susceptible. 
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Tue aim of every apple grower is 
to offer for sale to prospective buyers 
a high quality product of which he 
may be proud. With this idea in mind 
he fertilizes, prunes, and sprays his 
trees and does everything possible to 
give them ideal cultural conditions. 
Under usual conditions, however, the 
crop is seldom marketed immediately 
after harvest but is often placed in 
cold storage or an _ unrefrigerated 
farm storage and sold several months 
later. During this storage period the 
quality of the fruit may change ma- 
terially from that prevailing at har- 
vest time, and the condition of the 
fruit at the time of. sale is sometimes 
a surprise and disappointment to the 
grower. Many times this loss of qual- 
ity during. the storage period could 
have been prevented by a better un- 
derstanding on the part of both the 
grower and the storage operator of 
the factors that influence keeping 
quality. 

The first essential to high quality 
upon removal from storage is well 
grown and properly matured fruit. 
















If apples are harvested before they 
are mature, they will not have good 


storage quality. Immature fruit is 
likely to shrivel or wilt excessively 
in storage and fails to color or develop 
properly at low temperatures. Instead 
of attaining an attractive yellow 
ground color and becoming more at- 
tractive in flavor, immature fruit is 
likely to remain green and become 
insipid. Green fruit, also, is more 
susceptible to storage scald than fruit 
properly matured upon the tree. Over- 
mature fruit, on the other hand, is 
equally undesirable for storing, as its 
storage life is shorter, it tends to be- 
come dry and lacking in flavor before 
the end of its normal storage season, 
and frequently develops mealy break- 
down. 

Attempting to ripen immature fruit 
after harvest by holding it at a warm 
temperature for a _ period before 
storing is not a wise practice except in 
cases where the owner is certain the 
fruit is to be sold for immediate use 
in a very short time. Apples intended 

(Continued on page 18) 































HERE’S A REAL BUSINESS PROPG 


FINER FINISH: FINR 


THE NEW, PROVEN WAY TO MAKE SULFUR WETTABLE | | 





BY USING 






Apples are grown for sale. And when you take your crop to market it’s APPEARANCE THAT COUNTS! Bein in pa 


FINE COLOR and FINE FINISH bring FINE PRICES—and a FINE PROFIT for you. Here, then, is a real business 7 
proposition. Do as thousands of other foresighted growers are doing—get FINER FINISH and FINER COLOR and ~ 
at the same time cut your scab-control spray bill one-third by using the new, PROVEN, effective, safe and economi- | 
cal summer spray for apples—Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime Sulfur with S-W Sulfix Sulfur-WETTABLE. 7 




















Proof from the Field 


“FINE FINISH’’ 


“Used the new DRY LIME SULFUR with SUL- 
FIX SULFUR-WETTABLE mixture on our Macks. 
We have 5000- bushels of Macks in storage. 
There was not a dozen scabby rg in the 
lot. Everyone is talking about the beautiful 
finish on the fruit. Foliage is smooth, green 
and beautiful, no crimping of leaves." 


(Name on Request) 


“EXCELLENT COLOR” 


"Used aged Dry Lime Sulfur with Sulfix Sulfur- 
Wettable combination on my Mcintosh, Wag- 
ener and Stark apples. {| began using this 
spray in the pink and carried it through to 
include cover sprays. Foliage on the trees re- 
mained perfect throughout the growing season 
and fruit matured with an excellent color, a 
very fine, smooth finish, and also was free 
from scab. | was pleased with the way this 
combination handled in my new spray rig 
1 will use this Sherwin-Will jams soublention 
next year in my orchard." 


(Name on Request) 


“HEALTHY FOLIAGE” 


“This past eee I used the Sherwin-Williams 
me Sulfur with Sulfix Sulfur-Wettable 
combination in my Rome orchard. The com- 
bination worked easily in the spray rig and is 
excellent and economical to _ The apples 
are well finished, free from scab and_of Bae 
color. The trees s ayed this noby= were eee 
from sulfur burn a _* leaves remained green 
and | plan fo use the combination 
in my orchard again the coming year." 


(Name on Request) 





































A SCAB-CONTROLLING, NON-RUSSETING, 
NON-INJURIQUS-TO-FOLIAGE SPRAY COMBINATION 


—That Spreads and Sticks. 


' Assure yourself of @-Grade apples by these two BETTER BUSINESS results: 


using this proven combination which does 1. You will have a scab-controlling, ne 
a — cs a hob ag age — a, Py rage ete = r 
furs and uses, instead, Dry Lime Sulfur ion, w spreads uniformly and adh 
the wetting agent, which in itself is a most tenaciously to fruit and foliage. 


effective fungicide. a 
: 2. This S-W combination will cut your ape 
You can mix this new, PROVEN Sherwin- ple fungicide bill ONE-THIRD re do 
Williams combination yourself in your own away with the old-fashioned use of E 
spray tank—and by doing:so you will achieve SIVE wettable sulfurs with liquid lime 


SEE FOR YOURSELF BY SENDING FOR 
FRE FE FOLDER THAT TELLS YOU HOW 
. TO MAKE SULFUR WETTABLE 

Read, in the column to the left, of the fine results other practical growers have 
obtained by using this S-W combination. These growers are just a few of the thou- 
sands who are saving money by this new way to make sulfur wettable. Because 
they are GETTING results they want other growers to know of this BETTER and 
money-saving summer spray. Write for their names and a copy of the FREE folder 


that will tell you just how to get FINER FINISH and FINER COLOR and cut 
your spray bill ONE-THIRD. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
Insecticide Department 
101 Prospect Ave. Cleveland, Ohio. 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


SPRAY AND DUST MATERIALS 
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7 FIGURE THE SAVINGS 


QN FOR YOU 


COLO 


yD CUT YOUR 
BCAB-CONTROL - 
BPRAY BILL 


sdern Sherwin-Williams science now makes it 


hle for you to save both your apple crop 
your pocketbook by using this new S-W 


YOUR OWN CASE 


know what it has cost you, per 100 gallons, 
liquid lime sulfur, wettable sulfur com- 


lion in past seasons. 


dy the 1939 Spraying Schedule shown be- 
hich is based upon the use of the new, 
EN, Safety-First Summer Spray Combina- 
herwin-Williams DRY LIME SULFUR 
SULFIX SULFUR-WETTABLE. Figure 
antities which would apply to your fungi- 
spraying operations. Then compare with 
it has cost you in the past. You’ll see for 
ff that this new Sherwin-Williams com- 


ion will’ cut your scab-control spray bill 
THIRD. 


te you grow apples as a business—isn’t this 
a REAL BUSINESS PROPOSITION? 














REPRODUCED FROM A 
PHOTOGRAPH OF AN 
ILLINOIS-GROWN STARK- 
NG YED THROUGH- 


TABLE COMBINATION 


‘SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
SPRAY AND DUST MATERIALS 
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STO BETTER LIVING 


DISCING The Model B Tractor pulls 5- 
foot tandem disc at twice the speed of 
horses! Hauls . . . does power take-off 
and belt work besides! (Below) Pulling 

Legg 9 offset disc on Knott's 
wena Park, Calif. 


Bee 


wa 


10 ACRES OR 10,000 ACRES... 
THE MODEL B TRACTOR FITS 


Here’s a tractor that does every job for 
the fruit grower—where in many cases 
larger power would be costly and wasteful. 
The Model B Tractor with Matched Imple- 
ments gives the small grower equal footing 
with the big fellow. But regardless of your 
acreage, it’s your chance to be FREE... 
free from the economic handicap of slow 
animal power or a large tractor too cum- 
bersome for the lighter jobs. The Model B 
replaces 4 to 6 horses for half the operating 
cost. You plow, cultivate or mow up to 4 
miles an hour. The Model B is fast, compact 
—gets “into the corners’”—fits between 
berry rows. For you and your family, it’s 
the way to better living, better farming, 
more profit! See your Allis-Chalmers dealer 
about it—TODAY! 
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NG Model B pulls one 16-inch 





PLOWI 


moldboard or 2-disc plow up to 4 miles 
an hour. No. 
$85.50 f.o.b. 


116 Moldboard plow 





AILLIS-CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION — MILWAUKEE, U. S.A 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 16, Tracter Division, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 


Gentlemen: Please send FREE books on units checked. I farm................... a> --onguaa KOR, 
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(3 Medel RC Tractor 
2-row, air tires. 
$785 f.0.b. factory 


CD Implements for RC 


$495 f.0.b. factory 
© Implements for B 






0) Model WF Traetor 
full 2-plow, air tires, 
$995 f.0.b. factory 


0 Deep Tillage offset dise 
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W. L. HAMILTON & CO. 


BANGOR - MICHIGAN 
Six Models , A GUN FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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BORAX—BORIC ACID 


Borax or Boric Acid—for the effec- 
tive control of BORON DEFICIEN- 
CY DISORDERS in apple orchards. 


WRITE US. FOR PRICES 
AND INFORMATION 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


51 Madison Ave. New York City 
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STORAGE QUALITY 
(Continued from page 15) 


for a long or an indefinite storage period 
should be stored as quickly as possible after 
harvest. Delayed storage encourages the 
development of many storage disorders 
such as storage scald, soft scald, Jonathan 
spot, mealy breakdown, and soggy break. 
down. 

Medium sized fruit is likely to have the 
best storage quality. The smallest fruit 
from the crop of any variety usually js 
the green immature fruit from weak 
trees or inner parts of other trees and 
will seldom develop high quality in stor- 
age. Oversized fruit for the variety jg 
likely to: be the first to show mealiness or 
loss of flavor. 


Apples having bruises, skin punctures, or 
other injuries to the skin are likely to rot 
in storage, as these skin injuries permit the 
entrance of disease spores into the flesh of 
the fruit where they can germinate and 
grow. 

The temperature at which apples are held 
in storage determines to a large measure 
the length of time they may be kept in a 
firm, palatable and attractive condition. In 
general, apples that are to be held in storage 
from fall to late winter or early spring 
must be cooled as rapidly as possible and 
held at 31 or 32 degrees. Investigations 
by the U.S.D.A. have shown that apples 
soften twice as rapidly at 40 degrees as at 
32 degrees; about twice as rapidly at 50 
degrees as at 40 degrees, and twice as fast 
at 70 degrees as at 50 degrees. These tem- 
perature relations show the impossibility 
of holding many varieties of apples for long 
periods in ventilated farm storages where 
satisfactory temperatures are difficult to 
secure. 

In the case of several varieties of apples, 
however, an exception must be made as to 
the temperature requirements. Grimes, 
Jonathan, and Golden Delicious at least 
prefer a higher temperature range and 
should be stored at 34 to 36 degrees. Grimes 
and Golden Delicious are likely to develop 
an internal breakdown of a soggy nature 
when stored at 31 to 33 degrees, and Jona- 
than frequently shows soft scald. Wealthy, 
Rome, and Winter Banana, also, frequently 
develop soft scald at a low temperature. 
The Iowa’ Experiment Station presents evi- 
dence that soft scald and soggy breakdown 
are different manifestations of the same dis- 
ease. This condition is purely physiological 
in nature, that is, it is not produced by any 
external organism as fungi, insects, or 
bacteria, and it may be prevented by storing 
susceptible varieties at 34 to 36 degrees. 

One grower’s experience in 1937-38 1s 
typical of what often happens in handling 
Jonathan. The Jonathan crop of one or- 
chard was divided after packing. About 
half of the fruit was stored at 31 to 33 
degrees in a commercial cold storage at a 
city market. The remainder was held by 
the grower in his privately owned cold 
storage at 36 to 38 degrees. The apples 
were sold in January, those in the city 
storage being moved first. Upon examina- 
tion it was discovered that they had de- 
veloped soft scald, and it was necessary to 
reduce the price to hold the sale. The fruit 
in the private storage was free from soft 
scald or Jonathan spot and in good, firm 
condition. This fruit was sold to the same 


buyer for more than double the price re-_ 


ceived for the soft scalded fruit. 

Storage scald (which is different from 
soft scald) becomes more severe at higher 
temperatures but is likely to appear at any 
range on susceptible varieties. Grimes, 
also, is very susceptible to storage 
and when stored for more than a few weeks 


should be protected from this condition by J 
packing in shredded oiled paper at the rate — 
of one-half pound per basket, thoroughly ~ 


distributed through the pack. Other sus- 


ceptible varieties are Stayman, Winesap; | 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Silver Clou 


SILVER CLOUD 





POWER SPRAYERS 


& pclatsesanin streamlining of power sprayers is merely a matter of smooth 
enclosures. INSIDE streamlining is not so easily attained. It is a matter of 
securing smooth functioning of actual working parts. Service to three generations 
of power spray users has brought MYERS both the manufacturing experience 
and the engineering skill to gain this objective. Beneath the gleaming exterior 
of MYERS Silver Cloud Sprayers, you will find true internal streamlining. Each 


individual working part . 
valve, tank, agitator, chassis . 


. . power unit, transmission, pump, pressure control 
. . performs with an extra reliability which inevi- 


tably results in better, faster, and more economical performance at the nozzle. 
Built to stand up under the most gruelling service, MYERS Silver Cloud Sprayers 
satisfy the needs of thousands of heavy duty spray users. 


The MYERS line of spray machinery and 
equipment has long been famous as the largest 
and most complete of its kind in the world. 
It includes sprayers of every wanted type and 
capacity, for work in orchards, groves, vine- 
yards, row crops, fjelds, gardens and green- 
houses. Hose sprayers, boom sprayers, com- 
bination sprayers ... four-wheeled, two- 

wheeled and one-wheeled 
\ VA sprayers ... stationary and 
portable sprayers ... engine 
powered, traction driven 


















and tractor operated sprayers ... hand oper- 
ated bucket, barrel, knapsack and compressed 
air sprayers. MYERS Spray Catalog contains 
complete illustrated descriptions and is a 
veritable textbook of spraying information. 


Send today for your free copy and be sure. 


to designate whether you are interested in 
power sprayers or hand sprayers. Remember 
also that there’s a MYERS dealer. near you, 
ready to supply your needs and assure prompt 
service in the upkeep of your spraying equip- 
ment. Mail the handy coupon TODAY. 


—- THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. —— 
593 Chureh Street 
‘*PUMP BUILDERS SINCE 1870”’' 


Ashland. Ohio 


ae Pos tng ve es rane _ te ae a Send free informatiof on items ies 
and Sprayers . ump Pumps..... 

Power Pumps ...© Centrifugal Pumps . 5 and the name ‘of your Peart) dealer 
Hand Pumps. ... 0 Hay Unloading Tools 0 

Water Systems... DoorHangers...-O pyame i iIRPAKRY 
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MYERS Silver Cloud Power 
Sprayers are available in both 
wheeled and wheelless models 
of varying sizes and capacities: 
for operation by gasoline engine 
or power take-off from tractor. 
Wheel models furnished with 
either steel or rubber-tired 
wheels. Frames are all steel, arc 
welded. All models come com- 
pletely equipped with two leads 
of hose, guns and fittings. 


MYERS Self-Oiling Power Spray 
Pumps are the key to the re- 
markable satisfaction given by 
MYERS power spray equip- 
ment. Justly noted for both 
their perfect lubrication and 
their proven service life. All 
working parts run in oil and 
are fully enclosed, yet readily 
accessible for control and ad- 
justment. VALVES stainless 
steel. CYLINDERS porcelain 
lined. PLUNGERS improved 
double cup Ss ager type with 
adjustable take-up. Duplex, 
Triplex and Quadruplex sizes 
according to capacity needed. 
Pressures up to. 800 pounds if 
desired. 
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ELGETOL 


The New Spray for Dormant and 


Delayed Dormant Applications 


CONTAINS NO OILS 
NON-CORROSIVE 


For Bud Moth, Oyster-Shell Scale, Rosy Ap- 
ple Aphid, Scurfy Scale, San Jose Scale, 
Gypsy Moth Eggs, and for many other insects, 


insect eggs and fungi. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


Based on work done by 


Northeastern 
Ex periment Stations. 


Write for Full Information: 


STANDARD CHEMICAL 


Propucts, INC. 


13th and Jefferson Sts., 





Hoboken, New Jersey 





mie HUMMER 







ORCHARD WORKER 


“Every truit grower. large or small, should 
haves MARTIN HUMMER!” — Gilbert 
Meister. Vice Pres. American row- 
er. who uses Martin in his own orchards. 
Fastest tool for scientific Row Cultiva- 
tion. Terracing, Dite . i 

y 4 Trene . D 


10 DAYS TRIAL 
Use a HUMMER 10 days in your own 
y orchard work. Then if you'd 
a part with it. we'll refund 




















Standard 


Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinrle~ Tractors 
for Small Farms, Garde y_.. Florists, 
Seed Nurseries, Fruitand Pot -y Men. 
4 THREE SIZES 
Cultivate With Ample Power for Field, 
M Haying and Truck 
ow Crop Tools. 
Pumps, Saws & 
Belt Machines. 


STANDARD ENG 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
$211 Como Ave. 2448 Market St. 
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New Y .¥. 
208 Cedar St. 

















STORAGE QUALITY 


(Continued from page 18) 
York, Ben Davis, Rome, Baldwi Rhode 
Island Greening, and Wagener. ” 
Optimum moisture or relative humidity 
conditions are second in importance only to 
temperature for successful storage. For 
ideal conditions the relative humidity should 
be between 85 and 90 per cent. This jg a 
difficult condition to secure at the low tem. 
perature range near the freezing point of 
water and many older type cold storages 
are unable to hold a satisfactorily hj 
relative humidity. If the relative humidity 


remains long below 80 -per cent, most ya- | 


rieties of apples will shrivel rapidly. Any 
defect in the skin increases the suscepti- 
bility of the fruit to shriveling. Russetted 
specimens or green, poorly finished fruit 
often show severe shriveling while well 
developed fruit of the same variety with no 
skin blemishes is still in excellent condition, 
On the same apple, the flesh beneath the 
green side or under a russetted area often 
shrivels while the flesh beneath the wel] 
colored or uninjured surface is still firm 
and crisp. Golden Delicious apples, because 
of their naturally open skin structure with 
large lenticels, often shrivel in cold storage 
when held till late winter even where 
favorable humidity conditions _ prevail, 
Wrapping this variety in oiled paper wraps 
reduces this tendency somewhat. Wrapping 
the fruit in moisture-proof cellulose sheets 
permits keeping Golden Delicious well 
through the following June with no per- 
ceptible shriveling and little loss of flavor. 
Unfortunately, the cost of this protection 
is still too high to be practical. 
Varieties should be removed from stor- 
age before the end of their normal season 
of holding. Many losses occur each year 
by attempting to hoid short season varieties, 
Most growers who operate their own 
refrigerated storage plants follow the prac- 
tice of storing their fruit immediately after 
harvest before it is packed. This is the 
ideal way to handle varieties of apples that 
are especially subject to storage disorders 
resulting from delayed storage. The fruit 
can be graded and packed out of storage as 
needed, and the purchaser is assured a sound, 
firm pack, free from deteriorated fruit. The 
owners of one orchard who follow this prac- 
tice report that fruit packed out of storage 
in December and shipped to the Chicago 
market brought a premium of 15 cents per 
bushel over fruit of the same variety and: 
grade, packed immediately after harvest, 
stored in a Chicago commercial storage and 
sold the same day on the same market. 
This practice spreads the grading season 
over a longer period, avoiding some of the 
fall rush, and makes it possible to build up 
a more expert and efficient packing crew. 
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Gardeners ‘everywhere 
prefer “Snap-Cut” Prun- 
ers. The famous patented 
“V” blade cutting action 
cuts large, tough branches 
with amazing ease and 
smoothness. Does notin- | > ait 
jure bark. Chrome finish; pds eg er 
comfortable non-pinching No. 128 6" 1 
handles; one hand spring a 
combined  pruner 
catch. and flower picker- 
easily cuts and holds stems and 
even 2” branches............. 1 
a dsl gst prone eee bat 
40 page book illustrating, describin, 
© pruning. 10c by mail, or FRE 
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26 MAIN ST. OAKVILLE, CONNECTA@CUT. U.S.A. 
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NEW USES FOR FRUIT 


(Continued from page 9) 


and chemical properties of pec- 
tin, an important apple ingredient, will be 
investigated, in the thought that new and 
improved uses may be found for it. 

In organizing its tentative research 
program, the U.S.D.A. asked many re- 
search organizations and the land grant 
colleges and state experiment stations for 
help in drafting a sound program. It was 
not the intent of Congress when it passed 
the legislation creating the laboratories 
to study food values, and the entire em- 
phasis of the work of the research labora- 
tories is directed toward the discovery 
and the development of industrial uses 
for surplus products. It is probable that 
research programs, although concerned 
with industrial uses, may consider the 
primary use of apples as foods. We shall 
look to the Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory to discover new values in 
apples which in the long run will open 
markets for cull fruit which heretofore 
has had little or no value. 

During the last few years, amazing 
progress has been made in developing 
practical methods for extracting, preserv- 
ing, and marketing all types of fruit 
juices. In a_ recent release by the 
U.S.D.A., attention is called to the rapid 
growth of the fruit juice industry during 
the past nine years. In 1929 a little more 
than 1,000,000 cases of fruit juice were 
packed. Last year 24,000,000 cases were 
produced. 

“America drinks its fruit,” according 
to Gordon Ockey of the Federal bureau, 
who said that “during the fiscal year 
1937-38 the American people probably 
drank 80,000,000 gallons of canned fruit 
juices, not including sizable quantities of 
sweet apple cider, more than 50,000,000 
gallons of canned tomato juice, and about 
60,000,000 gallons of wine made from 
grapes produced in this country.” 

Prior to 1929, grape juice and sweet 
apple cider were the only unfermented 
fruit juices consumed in significant quan- 
tities. Little tomato juice was then con- 
sumed, and commercial production of 
grapefruit juice, pineapple juice, orange 
juice, lemon juice, and various fruit 
nectars was yet to be developed. In con- 

trast, almost 24,000,000 cases of fruit 
juices were packed last year, and more 
than 16,000,000 cases of tomato juice. 
Citrus juices comprised about one-half of 
last year’s high record fruit juice pack, 
with grapefruit juice making up about 
three-quarters of the citrus juice pack. 
Ockey reports that in the past few years 
juicés made from dried prunes, logan- 
berries, cherries, raspberries, and straw- 
berries, and nectars made from apricots, 
peaches, pears, and fresh prunes have been 
produced in increasing quantities. 
Increased production of juices is at- 

tributed to two factors: increased con- 
sumer demand for juice products, and 
increased supplies of fruit resulting in 
the necessity of increased diversion of 
fruit from the fresh market to by-product 
use. 
_ For several years the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils of the U.S.D.A. has main- 
tained a fruit by-products laboratory at 
Pullman, Wash. At this laboratory Dr. 
H. H. Mottern, chemist of the Food Re- 
search Division, has achieved consider- 
able success in preparing apple sirups and 
apple juices. 

The principal progress which this 
laboratory has made in utilizing apple 
products has been in’canning juice using 
enzyme clarification and flash pasteuriza- 
tion similar to that developed for citrus 
juices. A method recommended as com- 
mercially feasible for canning apple juice 
has been developed. The American Can 
Company’s grape juice can which has the 
special enamel developed for wine has 

(Continued on page 22) 
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More Power for 
FRUIT GROWERS! 


Fruit hauling is less costly with GMC’s. New GMC 
engines are the most efficient truck engines ever built— 
delivering more power and using less gasoline! New GMC cabs 
are bigger and more comfortable. And GMC introduces 
10 new Diesel models for heavy hauling. See GMC first 
this year. GMC prices are lower—very close to the lowest! 


Packed with Important New Features for 1939 


@ ALL-NEW VALVE -IN-HEAD 
ENGINES 

@ NEW DIESEL TRUCKS — 2 tons 
and up 

@ NEW APPEARANCE—Created 
by General Motors Styling Division 
@ NEW, LARGER CABS (Light-duty 
models)—all with V-type wind- 
shields 


@ NEW BODIES—bigger, sturdier 
and improved in construction 


@ NEW C. O. E. MODELS — 1% to 
8 tons 


*Syncro-Mesh Shifting on 
Heavy-Duty GMC’s!— New, easy- 
shift transmission reduces driver fatigue, 
especially on hills; saves truck strain, 
speeds up deliveries, its more frequent 
engine braking! y GMC’s have it! 


Our own YMAC Time Payment Plan assures you of lowest available rates 
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Au) EC 


Your Orchard with 


GRANULAR 
‘AERO’ CYANAMID 


In reasonably fertile orchard 
soils, nitrogen is the only 
plant food which need be 
applied for the trees, and for 
the cover crop. 


GRANULAR ‘AERO’ CYANAMID 
isa particularly desirable 
source of nitrogen, 





because 
It is rich. 

It is non-leaching. 
It sweetens the soil. 
It is easy to apply. | 


For further information, and rates of 
application, write for leaflet F-142. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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Since 1848 
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Wiss Hy-Power Pruner 


PRUNERS 
S S LOPPING SHEARS 
THINNING SHEARS 


A Pruner for Every Purse and Purpose 
Write for Full Particulars 


J. Wiss & Sons Co. “*x4"": 


TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 
PAYING UP TO $60.00 IN A WEEK 
























Before Bloom, Fertilize 
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been found to be the most satisfac 

A dried apple product called “angle 
pear,” which is essentially a dried apple 
sauce, has been attracting a good bit of 
attention in Wenatchee, Wash. It is used 
by bakeries as a bread improver with the 
claim that it results in a shorter fermen. 
tation period and delayed staling and also 
aids in preventing ropiness in dough. It 
is prepared by cooking and sieving apples 
identical in the manner in which apple 
sauce is prepared for canning; no sugar 
is added, however. The cooked sauce is 


spread on a stainless steel belt which - 


passes through an electrically heated dry- 
ing tunnel. It is removed from the belt 
while still warm and pliable and packed 
into paperboard boxes lined with wax 
paper. 

Pederson and Tressler of the New York 
Experiment Station found that apple 
juices prepared from tart or acid eastern 
apples can be _ flash-pasteurized and 
canned at 160 degrees F or higher. Hold- 


| ing pasteurization of 15 to 20 minutes 


aaa Cee 


results in the killing of veast at 155 de- 
grees F or higher. It is unnecessary to 
kill all microorganisms present in apple 
juice since the bacteria that survive the 
above temperatures cannot grow, and the 
surviving mold spores may be held in 
check by the absence of air. Pasteuriza- 
tion at temperatures above 175 degrees 
for one minute imparts a slight cooked 


| flavor to cloudy New York State apple 


juice. 

Canning of a deaerated and _ flash- 
pasteurized cloudy apple juice as de- 
scribed by the authors is a simple pro- 
cedure by which a juice of far more and 
far better flavor is produced than by any 
preservation process now employed. It is 
believed that the method has great com- 


| mercial possibilities. 


Apple cider preserved by several pro- 
cesses, and packaged in glass as well as 
tin, is now a commercial product. Such 
work as that reported by Pederson and 
Tressler is certain, in the course of time, 
to develop wholly satisfactory ways for 
placing apple juices before the consuming 
public in as desirable a form as the other 
fruit juices. 

The possibilities in concentrating apple 
juice by removing much of the water con- 
tent are considerable. Dr. Mottern has 
developed a practical way by which to 
collect the volatile esters which impart 
flavor and bouquet, and to return them to 
the sirup. The product thus made has’a 
fine apple flavor, and there is good reason 
to believe that it will in due season take 
its place as a table sirup, beside maple 
sirup and cane sirup. 

Fruit breads are not uncommon. Breads 
containing figs, prunes, and bananas have 
been made and marketed as special prod- 
ucts with unusual qualities either in the 
therapeutic field or because of other in- 
teresting values. Bread made with apples 
is now finding an increasing sale in the 
Northwest. Breads containing apples in 
the form of apple sauce are not to be 
classed with fig, date or raisin breads, 


| since the apple content is not obvious 


either in the taste or physical appearance 
of the loaf. In making the doughs the 
water content is reduced by the amount 
added in the apple sauce. The apple pectin 
and the apple sugars improve the colloidal 
condition of the cramb and so delay 
staling of the loaf. The texture is also 
improved. One formula using 20 per cent 
of apple sauce is copyrighted and is used 





A Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites. Florists, 


Amer 
1106 33rd Av.S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Lawnmower 






Truckers, Nurserymen,FruitGrowers 
Low Prices - Easy Terms Catalog 
ican Farm Machine Co. Free 





ASPBERRY PLANTS 


RED AND BLACK 2 YEAR OLD. T: ants. Save s 

year. Berries in 3 months after planting. prices. 

AlsoBiackberry 1 year 25 for 50c. 4 Elberta Peach, 344 

high $1.00. Over 100 bargains in our 

discount for early orders or will ship express C. O. D. 

you prefer. Examine stock before you pay, Write today. 
Whitten-Ack Nursery,Box 56, Bridgman,Mich. 
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in making a bread known as “Appeal” 


—_— apple bread will not be available 


from bakeries until apples are prepared in 
a form permitting quick and easy use in 
the bake shop. The product referred to in 
the letter from Dr. Mottern as a dried 
apple sauce may meet this need. If, how- 
na 
oh will: mupart less color to the loaf, 
it will perhaps better serve the demand 
of the baker for a standardized material 
which, when added to the dough batch, 
has no effect on the color of the loaf. 

By virtue of its superior natural quali- 
ties, fruit has become one of the principal 
raw materials of the frozen foods indus- 
try. In original form, or converted into 
special products, fruit retains its flavorful 
attractiveness in the frozen state. Notable 
work is being carried on by the University 
of Tennessee engineering experiment sta- 
tion on a new method of freezing fruits, 
principally strawberries and peaches. 

I have mentioned some of the important 
research studies which are now under 
way. It should be remembered that time 
is an essential factor in the development 
of industrial uses. After results have 
been reached in the research laboratory, 
pilot plant operations are necessary to 
prove their practicability, and after that 
capital must be shown the economic value 
of the discovery in order that commercial 
plants may be built. Until factory opera- 
tions are profitable, all research programs 
will be of little value except as they are 
contributions to the storehouse of knowl- 
edge. 





CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS and EXHIBITS 











Jan. 4-5—Maryland State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Frederick—A. F. Vierheller, Sec’y, 
College Park. 


Jan. 4-6—Illinois State Horticultural So- 
a Carbondale.—J. B. Hale, Sec’y, 
ell. 


Jan. 4-6—Massachusetts Fruit Growers 
Association, in conjunction .with Union 
Agricultural meetings, | Worcester.— 
W. R. Cole, Sec’y, Amherst. 


Jan. 5-6—National Apple Institute, in con- 
junction with Illinois State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Carbondale, III. 
—Dr. H. E. Barnard, Sec’y, 316 Pennway 
Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jan. 10-12—Indiana Horticultural Society, 


Purdue University, Lafayette —R. 
Winklepleck, Sec’y, Lafayette. 


Jan. 10-13—New York State Horticultural 
Society, Rochester.—Roy P.: McPherson, 
Sec'y, LeRoy. 

Jan. 17-19—Maine Pomological Society, 
ee L. White, Sec’y, Bowdoin- 
am. 


Jan. 17-19—State Horticultural Association 
of Pennsylvania, in conjunction with 
Pennsylvania Farm Show, Harrisburg.— 
J. U. Ruef, Sec’y, State College. 


Jan. 18—Arkansas State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Lincoln—Thomas Rothrock, Sec’y, 
Springdale, Ark. 


Jan. 25-27—Eastern meeting New York 
State Horticultural Society, Kingston.— 
Roy P. McPherson, Sec’y, LeRoy. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Ohio State Horticultural 
Society, during Farmers’ Week, Ohio 
State University, Columbus.—F. H. 
Beach, Sec’y, Columbus. 


Feb. 1-2—West Virginia Horticultural So- 
ciety, Market House, Martinsburg.— 
Carroll R. Miller, Sec’y, Martinsburg. 

Feb. 16—Rhode Island Fruit Growers As- 
sociation, Governor Dyer Market, Provi- 
dence—E, P, Christopher, Sec’y, Kings- 
ton. 
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le powder can be developed . 








No matter how tall and dense 
your cover crop grows—no 
matter how juicy and slippery 
it gets—and never mind if 
your orchard has soft spots ga- 
lore when disking time comes. 

Your ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel D2 
Tractor has sure-gripping trac- 
tion even under such adverse 
conditions. That means it has 
the drawbar power to pull a 
heavy-duty cover crop disk, 
angled to do real business — to 
finish the job without delay. 

And the steering of this trac- 
tor is not affected even by tall, 
ropy growths—either from slip- 


page or from wrapping. Because 
the broad tracks keep their 
positive traction, and the steer- 
ing mechanism is not exposed. 


Also, your Diesel D2 has the 
economy that makes sense these 
days—the owner shown here 
disks 20 acres of cover crop daily, 
on only 15 gallons of low-cost 
fuel. Only $80.00 worth of Diesel 
fuel does 1,000 hours of work for 


the average fruit-grower owner! 


Now, you can buy a “‘Caterpillar’”’ 
Diesel D2 Tractor at a price surpris- 
ingly close to a rubber-tired spark- 
ignition tractor ...on convenient, 
helpful terms with only straight sim- 
ple interest. No financing charges! 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TRACTOR CO. > 
DIESEL ENGINES 


i 
| CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., ‘ 
. Dept. A-91, Peoria, Illinois Y 
: Gentlemen: I want to consider buying a ‘‘Caterpillar”’ track-type Tractor. : 
4 4 
: Size of orchard............ Power now used...........+. ae : 

1 
CJ I am interested in having a demonstration. : 
© UNIVETS] e - 
tant YETSILY OF. soc sstnaness Oe ae veel 
ft PIRR ay 
ee eee oebengesecae -County..... seeseeesersee StMtessceeeeeee I 


TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


TERRACERS 
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HOW TO MAKE 
MORE MONEY ON 


did Ah 





Increase the demand for YOUR fruit 
by packing it in Bemis Lenonet Bags 


As growers everywhere will tell you, you 
can easily sell more . . . and make more 
on apples this year by packing them 
in Bemis Lenonet Open-Mesh Bags. 
Here’s why: Merchants show a prefer- 
ence for ...and pay top prices for 
apples packed in these modern, house- 
hold-size, ‘‘Visible-Content”’ bags be- 
cause they greatly increase retail sales. 

In addition, Bemis Lenonet Bags cut 
down spoilage and waste and selling time. 
And they make mass displays easy to 
build and maintain, which is what the 
modern retailer is looking for. ; 

Yet Bemis Lenonet Bags are economical 
. +. are quickly and easily filled... 
and make even the choicest fruit look 
better. 


MAKE THIS TEST just, peck, 8 for, now 


them to your customers. You'll be surprised how 
quickly they “go for them.”” Mail the coupon below 
today for sample bags, prices and details. No 
obligation. Make this test now and prove the extra 

it-making ability of Bemis Lenonet Bags before 
your heavy selling season starts. 





i Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
426 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Without obligation send at once samples, 
prices and full details of the following Bemis 
| Open-Mesh Apple Bags: 


isinet Apple Bags..........----.=- % bu........ 1 bu. 
ee ee 
AAS S] RP sali 
flarne......-... 


| Post Office. LIBKARY 
RPpe LCS a 7 RAE é 
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is properly called “Advertising,” including 
publicity. The second, “Sales Promotion.” 
If we start out to drive the public into 
the stores demanding our products, we 
use direct advertising, and plenty of it. 
It takes hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually to do this, but it can be done and 
is being done by many great organizations. 

There are about 28,000,000 housewives 
in the United States. Educating 28,000,000 
people is a big, expensive job. It is a very 
necessary job. Once the public knows and 
understands favorably the merits and uses 
of apples, a huge, lasting backlog will have 
been placed on the fire of national apple 
consumption. Advertising is long-time stuff. 
It is, in effect, “controlling public opin- 
ion.” 

The second of these two general chan- 
nels for boosting sales is my particular 
concern here: pushing our product into the 
public’s hands through the stores. The 
public buys through its eyes. The grocer 
has a powerful influence on food purchases. 

In our own case, Appalachian Apples 
has a natural field of some 17 states, em- 
bracing about. 51,000,000 people. We are 
majoring in “sales promotion” work with 
the grocers, wholesale and retail, helping 
to push apples, through the store, into the 
hands and delivery packages of the public. 
In working with grocers, as with any hu- 
mans, the most effective front on which to 
attack is profit. 

The grocer, like everyone else, gives his 
best effort to the things that are most 
profitable to him. We are fortunate in this 
with apples. Apples are the most profit- 
able of fruits the grocer handles, for three 
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main reasons: apples are the largest frie 


in volume of sales, the spoilage-wastage 


rate on apples is the lowest among fryj 

and the mark-up is about the same as on 
other comparable fruits. But grocers haye 
not thought of apples in this light -before. 
Apples are only one item in hundreds of 
thousands in their stores. They can’t fers 


ret out for themselves all the favorable — 


facts about each item. 

Display materials are a necessary part 
of this work. These materials afford a 
favorable introduction to the grocer. Yoy 
have something to give him. That is af- 
ways a good start. It is on the face of it 
a mutually helpful proposal. 


The display materials are, or should be” 


advertising at its best—at the “point of 
sale” where the customer stands, purse jp 
hand, ready to buy and wondering what to 
buy. An effective suggestion at that time 
is more valuable than one at home, when 
the suggestion cannot be converted into im- 
mediate purchase. 

We try to get a balanced set that has 
value as window trim, and also some ma- 
terial for the store interior. Price cards 
are an essential. Pieces for counter dis- 
tribution are effective, also, when placed so 
customers can help themselves. Such ma- 
terial must, of course, be made so attrae- 
tive that the consumer will involuntarily” 
read it. During the first two years of our 
promotion we used a four-page rotogravure 
folder which was mighty well received, 
This year our counter work so far has 
consisted of a million reprints of Dr. Ira 
Manville’s splendid article “An Apple A 

(Continued on paye 26) 











Produces More Marketable Fruit 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, the world’s 
leading source of fertilizer nitrogen, is 
the ideal material with which to maintain 
the orchard growth necessary for high 
production of first quality fruit. 

The quick-acting nitrogen in Sulphate 
of Ammonia promotes a good set of fruit 
that holds on the tree. Sulphate of Am- 
monia is also lasting in effect. The in- 
creased tree vigor from a spring applica- 
tion is carried through to autumn, giving 
more and stronger fruit buds for next 
year’s crop. The rich, dark green foliage 


This Advertisement Sponsored by U.S. Producers of By-Product Ammonia 


2 


produced by Sulphate of Ammonia is the 
“manufacturing plant” that produces 
starches and sugar needed to size the 
fruit and give it marketable quality. 
Domestic SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
made in the U. S. A., is economical, due 
to its moderate cost and its high content 
of usable nitrogen. It contains 20.5% 
nitrogen and 23% sulphur. Both ele- 
ments are soluble and available—both are 
essential for growing crops. It will pay 
you to use Domestic SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA in your orchard. 


Domeeitee SIVLPHATE of AMMONIA 
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MERCHANDISING 


(Continued from page 7) " 
s in methods of retail purchases 

SF eenechandising have brought this about 
and the hopes of fruit growers must more 
than ever depend on arousing consumer de- 
mand from the food, health, or any other 
angle or standpoint that will justify their 
demands by the consumer. Methods of edu- 
cating consumers must include every method 
that has any possibility of planting in their 
minds a desire for fruits, which may be 
apples, pears, peaches, or any of the many 
excellent fruits that are being produced in 
abundance in the United States at the 
present time. The food and health qualities 
of fruits must be stressed to the fullest ex- 
tent, and in so doing I am sure that the 
long-range viewpoint and continued con- 
sumer demand depends upon using facts 
rather than making claims that are not con- 
sistent with the fruit. 

The question of varieties in season is one 
that has been stressed a great deal. How- 
ever, it is not possible now to the extent 
that it formerly was to assure a consumer 
of certain varieties in certain seasons and 
follow it up with other varieties later on. 
With our cold storage methods this pic- 
ture has changed. 

In the Northwest shippers have for years 
attempted to move the Jonathan variety 
early so that other varieties could follow. 
For 20 years, to my personal knowledge, 
regardless of the price or how much profit 
could have been derived from their sales 
earlier in the season, Jonathans have been 
in abundance in Chicago and Los Angeles 
particularly during February and March 
each year. I believe this will be the case 
for the next 20 years. 

The question of qualities is actually one 
of condition. We know that when a fruit 
is in the proper condition it has its best 
quality. We have not begun to even scratch 
the surface along this line, to have the suc- 
cess that we must have for proper marketing 
of our fruits. It is estimated that there are 
between 500,000 and 600,000 retail outlets 
in the United States handling fruit and that 
the yearly change in personnel runs ap- 
proximately 36 per cent. Those going out 
of business and new ones taking their place 
runs into another 25 per cent. It seems an 
almost impossible task for the fruit industry 
to educate even a majority of owners and 
clerks in the proper handling of fruits to 
insure the consumer receiving them in ‘a 
condition when their qualities are the best 

Retailers tell me that when a customer 
comes in and complains about the quality 
or condition of the fruit he is handling it 
has more effect on him than anything else 
and that he immediately does everything 
possible to learn the proper methods that 
he should practice to supply the consumer 
with the desired quality and condition of 
fruit. If he does not do this, the consumer 
will very likely switch his business to some 
other retailer who is more alive and awake 
to the necessity of purchasing and keeping 
fruit in proper condition. 

We use as many dealer service men in 
all of the major markets as it is possible for 
us to afford under our appropriation. We 
feel that the ultimate answer, and one that 
will result in far better handling methods 
on the part of the retailer, is a demand from 
the consumer. 


One of the things that is most gratifying 
to me and to the fruit industry in the State 
of Washington, has been the tremendous 
progress that has been made in bringing to- 
gether the apple producing areas of the 
United States on a common ground of co- 
operation. All are realizing that we have 
a problem that is common to all of us and 
of such magnitude that the question of our 
Own particular markets and problems have 
been almost entirely done away with as far 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Fertilizer? 
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Railroads need it too! 








OMEWHERE around 200 million dol- 
lars are spent each year by American 
farmers for fertilizer. 


That is a lot of money when you look 
at it in total. But it’s mighty well spent, 
when you consider what would happen 
to the land without it. 


Now railroads are something like farm 
lands. They need “fertilizer” too. They 
need to have money put back into them, 
if they are going to keep on giving the 
finest transportation service in the world. 


Even during the past eight years—which 
were lean ones for railroads—about 23, 
billion dollars have been “ploughed back” 
into developing better service and more 
efficient operations. This is over and 
above the more than 91/, billions spent 
during the same period for maintenance 
of roadway and equipment—all of which 
has made possible faster, safer and more 
dependable freight and passenger sched- 
ules. 
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When you look at figures like these, you 
can see that railroads need more than 
bare running expenses. Unless they can 
keep on making improvements, their cost 
of doing businéss will go up and their 
service to farmers and other shippers 
- will go down. 


That's why the railroads have worked 
out a program which calls for such com- 
mon-sense treatment as this: 


Treat the railroads as a business. Give 
them reasonable freedom to " price’ their 
only product — transportation service. 
Give them greater freedom to adjust 
rates to meet competitive situations, to 
adjust services to the demands of traffic; 
and to adjust expenses to the condition 
of their business. And give them equality 
of treatment and opportunity — equality 
with other forms of transportation in 
matters of regulation, taxation, subsidy 
and the like. 


You'll find the whole program interest- 
ing. Send for your copy today. 


JASSOGE 
a tees 















FRUIT TREES GROW BETTER 


in Peat-Moss-treated soil! 





Without Peat Moss With Peat Moss 


Here's another example of the benefits of 

4 fruit trees with PIC Emblem-Protected 

Moss. These peach trees were set out in 

April 1 1937. Photos taken June 1938 show mark- 

difference in growth between tree receiving 
peat moss treatment and other. 


Before you plant any more trees, send for a 

Free eae caer © of our bulletin, ‘“‘How to Plant and 

’Ie tells howa ieee pomologist 

vo 6 times normal —¢ = wit apple trees, 

etc. Write today. Address Dept. AF Peat 

Institute of America, Div. I Peat ag 4d Corpora- 
tion, 155 John Street, New York. 


Maes PEAT MOSS 


Sable Prolecled 

| The Apple Apple e | 
eet | J /onorron, | Jo0rron, 

KOOM<INTOSH 


"A Solid ked Mac ” 


Now at regular prices. Better qual- 
ity than common Mac. Hangs bet- 
ter on tree. Fruits early. Very 
tender and juicy. 
Trees guaranteed hardy, healthy, 
and true to name. Northern Grown 
Fruit Trees — Berries — Grapes— 
(Trade a Reg.) Roses—Shrubs and other stock all 
Est. - 1884 described in our 1939 Fruit Catalog. 
Maloney Bros. Nursery Co. Inc., 33 Main St., Dansville, N.Y. 


MALONEY CATALOG FREE 



























The New Disston Saw, Tool and File 
Manual is full of ideas for farmers who 
use tools. A 48-page book with more in- 
formation, pictures and text, and many 
helpful hints on the use and care of tools 

- how to set, file, refit saws; illustra- 
tions of merchandise. 

Disston Pruning Guide shows ways to 
get best results from garden, orchard, 
vineyard. New Manual or Guide, or both; 
sent FREE! 


e @ Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. Ve 
e 167 Tacony, Philadelphia °. 


Send me free] new Saw Manual ;() Pruning Guide 
(Check one or both, as yaoted) . 
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Day” which appeared in November 
Woman's Home Companion. We put the 
million reprints in 10,000 stores—100 re- 
prints to a store—and we acknowledge 
thankfully the efficient help in this work 
of that genial hustler, W. B. Baughman, 
treasurer of National Apple Institute. 
There must, of course, be a definite pro- 
gram behind the appeal to wholesalers and 
retailers for their aid in increased apple 


selling. You can't just walk up to them 
and say, “Here’s some stuff. Help us, 
will you?” We have developed two rather 


definite programs; one for the retailer, 
another for the wholesaler. The retailer 
is asked to use our display materials and 
sales aids, to stage suitable displays of 
apples along with these materials, to give 
apples as much assistance in his adver- 
tising, in newspapers, handbill or radio, as 
he can. We supply mats, free, for the ad- 
vertising. We tell him to buy his apples 
through his regular channels. We do not 
insist that he use Appalachian apples, but 
we do suggest that GOOD apples are the 
most profitable. We emphasize the profit 
in apples to him, and that mass displays 
are the most powerful sales agent, since 
good apples have natural appeal in them- 
selves to an unusual degree. We supply 
him with attractive literature suggesting 
effective displays, telling the important 
points about apples from the customer’s 
standpoint as well as his own, the proper 
season for varieties, and similar informa- 
tion. 

For the wholesaler, we have another spe- 
cific program. It outlines the organizing of 
his salesmen for special apple work with 
the grocers to help him in placing the dis- 
play materials and in building the displays 
of apples in the store: in seeing that the 
store clerks are instructed in selling points 
on apples for the customers and on the 
merits and values of apples: in staging 
“related displays” of other things needed 
in cooking apples, such as milk, lard, flour ; 
in assisting the retailer to build effective 
apple display racks; in putting on “sam- 
pling” demonstrations ; in co-operating with 
local food shows, and such tangible things. 

Our limited experience with “sampling” 
indicates that it is highly valuable. By 
“sampling” we mean giving an‘apple, and 
a piece of apple literature, to customers in 
the store. We provide the person who 
passes out the gift with apples and liter- 
ature, and we pay for the apples given 
away, buying them as a rule from the gro- 
cer in whose store we are working. 

There is this for us to think about—the 
grocer is our SALESMAN. We have 
been looking at the wholesaler and the 
retailer as apple buyers. They are buyers. 
But they are also (and this is much more 
important) apple salesmen. They sell our 
apples to the public. We must depend upon 
the grocers for that. Make no mistake 
about that. What if the commercial or- 
chardist had to take his crop and peddle 
it door-to-door? What would the cost 
be? And how much of our nation would 
be reached every day with apples? 

After all, the grocer is a pretty good fel- 
low, about as good and just about as bad 
as the apple grower. He is trying to make 
a living. He is our salesman, the sales- 
man for our apples to the public. It is the 
part of wisdom for apple growers to cul- 
tivate the friendship, the good will, and the 
apple understanding of our salesmen, the 
grocers. 

This is phrased most pungently by one of 
the nation’s leading grocers, Gerritt Van- 
der Hooning of Grand Rapids, Mich., presi- 
dent of the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers. Says Mr. Vander Hooning 
(he was talking to a gathering of apple 
men when he said it) : 

“The day is past when a grower, pro- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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FOR LESS MONEY 


iStahelin’s, with the largest 
j supply of fine strawberry plants 
/ in the middle west, have RE- 
DUCEDprices tothe minimum, 
Think of it, 1000 plants for only 
$2.75 and up. Premier, Dor. 
sett, Catskill, Wayzata and all 
grand varieties, millions of straw. 
berry plants, at lowest Prices, 
Our 1939 catalog lists eve 

for the fruit farmer, including 















Michigan grown, hardy and well- 
rooted, also choicest varieties in Ap- 
. Pear. = Plum trees at new low 
ain, too, in Blackber- 

a ces ie RRIES, Raspberries, 
Fie, BLUEBER Rhubarb. Write 
today — now — for Free Catalog. 


STAHELIN’S NURSERY, Box 5, 






copy 
E. W. TOWNSEND SONS 
106 Vine St., Salisbury, Maryland 














||| Peach and AppleTrees 


| Wholesale Price to Consumer Guaranteed and 
| examined. True to name. All new experi- 
ment station sorts. Write for 1939 catalog 
today. 46 years leading fruit tree nurseries, 


Allen’s Nurseries & Seed House 
Box 6, Geneva, Ohio all 


FRUIT TREES 


Grown by Virginia’s Largest Growers 


Offered at considerably reduced prices. 

500,000 PEACH in a large assortment of varieties and 
sizes. Buds cut from bearing orchards, assuring planters 
of trees true to name. 

300,000 APPLE in the New Double Red Strains, as well a 
in the most popular standard varieties. 

WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF OUR 44 PAGE PLANT- 

ING GUIDE and New Low Price List 


Waynesbore, Virginia 

















WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, 


~ PARAPES—12 CONCORDS 50: - 


| Andon mo Bre Blooming Hoses | 97 soot  iididterentst erent 
| Npaid, 45 Rossian Mulberry, 60 f¢- Lege for 8.9 
j Sver nd bargains 2 oor catalog. B ae} —- 
orders or Wii! s ress prefer, 
Examine stock before you pay. Write today. 


Whitten-Ackerman Nursery, Box 61, Bridgman,Mich, 








BOLENS heavy duty Garden Tractor for 
= — ng, harrowing, discing, field 
; den cultivating, 

sora 4 digging, belt power. A 


jm BO Pewer Hee and 
-g on x" light gardening and 
# iawn mowing. $79.50 up f.0.b. fat- 
tory. it’s fun te run.a BOLENS, 





1916 Park St., Port Washington, Wi: 


FRUIT TREES 


_ Peaches, Pears, Apples, Plums, etc 
| Excellent stock. Write for catalog. Box 
"A," The Storrs & Harrison Company, 

85 years at Painesville, Ohio. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 
To make NEW 
friends wish 
G 8 Sassotice fancy Petun 
New Zinnias; y 
12 kinds delicious a 1 s 
ttuce; 9 kinds f. ‘omatoes & 8 var. 
Onions (Value $1) a on 10c handling & 


with ne 
enables 


THE GLOBE SEED Co. 
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° (Continued from page 25) 
as any selfish motives or desires are con- 
a f this co-operation was clearly 

i re) 1s a é 
See ts connection with the spray residue 
roblem this year, where relief was actually 
secured in tolerances on both lead and fluor- 
ine, which only the year before officials had 
stated must be lowered rather than raised. 

None of us by our advertising and promo- 
tional efforts expect people to eat more 
every day. Possibly it is true the average 
American eats too much now. But does 
he eat fruit and vegetables to the extent he 
should? Dr. Ira A. Manville says “no” in 
no uncertain terms and quotes figures to 
show that, nationally, we eat approximately 
as follows: dairy products, 24 per -cent; 
wheat and cereals, 37 per cent; sugar, 20 

r cent; meats, 13 per — ond fruits and 

les, 6 per cent. ertainly we are 
— right scathk for the health of the 
nation when we urge a heavier constimption 
of fruits. 
_ Dentists say if you eat an apple in the 
morning after breakfast and one after the 
evening meal you can throw all your 
brushes, tooth powders, and paste away and 
you will have better teeth. I have told this 
to many dentists and, much to my surprise, 
have not talked to one who did not agree 
with the statement. 

To those of you who are not familiar 
with our program in Washington, we have 
a legislative act which places an excise tax 
on apples, necessitating the payment of two 
cents per 100 pounds prior to shipment. 
This results in all apples produced in the 
State of Washington and marketed, except 
culls to bona fide by-products plants, paying 
this assessment. Railroads will not accept 


shipments unless the tax has been paid. 


Trucks cannot move fruit for sale without 
a clearance showing that the advertising 
assessment has been paid. The total amount 
collected runs a little less than a quarter 
million dollars yearly. 

In our advertising we do not stress our 
region particularly. It is necessary for us 
to identify our advertisements, display ma- 
terial, radio broadcasts, etc., as pertaining 
to Washington State, but we do not elabo- 
rate on this point. We feel that our adver- 
tising is of greater benefit to all apples than 
it is to apples from Washington alone. 
After all, the real job is to increase the 
consumption of fruits. In our particular in- 
stance, of course, of apples. 

Research we have been carrying on at 
the University of Oregan Medical School 
fot a period of some four years is being used 
by all the producing areas, and the food and 
health values derived from this research 
applies to all apples, with only slight varia- 
tion in some values as .regards varieties. 
We have just made an appropriation for ad- 
ditional work at the University of Chicago 
and Northwestern University to confirm 
and enlarge upon the findings already made 
by Dr. Manville. 

It will surprise you to what extent the 
American Medical Association, Good 
Housekeeping Bureau, and others, have ac- 
cepted the facts obtained by this research 
without confirmation from other institutions. 
To get the full benefit, however, this con- 
firmation is necessary. 

.I sincerely hope that in the not too distant 
future it will be possible that other produc- 
ing areas will have a legislative act, or some 
arrangement that will bring about a revenue 
from practically ‘all the apples produced in 
the United States. We in Washington 
would be only too glad to appropriate from 
one-third to one-half or more of our assess- 
ment for national advertising and research 
that applies to all apples and use the balance 
‘or work in special markets. 
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THESE 


BETTER VARIETIES PAY! 








U. S. Plant Pat. 23 
Trade Mark Reg. 


prices. 


making more money for growers. 





America’s leadin; 


RICHARED 
DELICIOUS Agreme 


SAR ol (1) ty 


olor. 


Earliest coloring 
cious. 


able Jonathan. 
red McIntosh. 


Extra Fancy color. 


Fancy for color. 


sap. 


practically 100% 
color. 

















WHEN OTHERS MAY NOT 


EDELBERT( 





Discovered in 1928. 10 Years Fruiting—Testing—Proving. 
Here’s the real Elberta in a new dress with fully double the red color—and 
earlier ripening. Redelberta goes to the earlier market and brings higher 


Write for free folder giving full information about this fine peach. Redelberta 
is an outstanding peach for commercial planters. 


From Coast to Coast planters are finding these Better Varieties more profitable. 
They are improved and highly colored. Thoroughly 
tested. Introduced by our Company. They are 


Trade Marked. Deep Red. One of 
commercial ap- 
os Nearly 100% Extra Fancy for 


US. Plant Pat. No. 90. Trade Marked. 
“solid red” Deli- 


Trade Marked. 97% Extra Fancy for 
Color. A finer, better, more profit- 


Trade Marked. Early colorir 
Has produc 


Trade Marked. A bri 
Stayman. Approximately 90% Extra 


Winesap—Has averaged 85% Extra 
Fancy Color and increased per acre- 
age returns 33% over common Wine- 


Red Rome—A beautiful 
Rome with all the fine qualities of 
old Rome—but coloring earlier and 
Extra Fancy for 


Apricot—Plant Pat. No. 74. Trade 
Marked. New, large, highly colored. 
Brings top prices. Splendid shipper, 





PEACH 
Double the Red .Color of 
Elberta. 10 Days Earlier 


than Elberta. 


YOU CAN 
DEPEND UPON 
C. & 0. TREES 


For 32 years we have 
been engaged in the 
nursery business in the 
Wenatchee Valley. 

Our Company has in- 
troduced, Trade Mark- 


all- ed and Plant Patented 

9% outstanding commer- 

cial fruit varieties. C. 

t, rich red & O. trees are the 


foundation for some of 

America’s finest or- 

chards—East and West. 
Write for Catalog 


COLUMBIA & 
OKANOGAN 
NURSERY Co. 


WENATCHEE, 


All-Red 





canner. 
Ware FREIGHT PREPAID cma 
A FEW MORE RELI- We Ship Everywhere 
Safe Arrival Guaranteed R 
tala 
fl § OL U AK ; H 





A PROFITABLE 


LUEBERRIE 


RNAMEN FAL 
see ein Var cramer Mir oent 
tall delicious sized ’ cream. 


to four will supply average 
watering 


jueberry pies all maker for 
5 60c to je “described ig cata- 
ae po Soll tress 2 quart. Fully t rt : 


STRAWBERRIES 


'Allen’s 1939 Berry- 
Yi Describes Best 





Methods, Plants, Va- 
Trieties: 
Cats! 


a Premier, 
a Fairfax, Dorsett, 


kill. 
COPY FREE WRITE TODAY 
THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
284 Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Md. 








EE! From America’s. Largest Direct 
= To-You NURSERIES 

> ent, better. Sensational new flowers. 
fruits. seeds. shrubs. World's Fair roses, ete. Natural 
colors. Guaranteed stock. Low peiees. Gifts and 
Planting Guide free to customers. rite y. 


Inter-State Nurseries, 2319 E St., Hamburg, lowa 





Peluamtaa 
YVALUE JO 


Just to get acquainted with new customers will send 
é 4-100 t taney Fetanies, incbeding N Fluff 
i flea ty ee flower lovere—Will 


beautiful apr: ver ectng and 3 lad- 
or 
thie ad. ply Ry 
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Scag FALL BEARING / 


“SWEET 


sertencce’ CHERRY 


The only Fall Bearing cherry known. The fruits 
are bright red, meaty and del flavor for eat- 
ing fresh and canning. Tree bears at early age. 
NEW SEEDLESS PEAR, geectioaite coreless- 
Bartlett type and quality. Apparently resistant to blight. 
inorey— lerpest ot si Ret Eaoherrioe, Loree fe tame 

~ of a % 
Currants and Poorman eee f 

es man: 


varieties—from Scarff’s 1500 acres in e famous Miami 
Valley. Send for our Golden Anniversary Catalog Free. 
W. N. SCARFF’S SONS, Box 31 New Carlisle, Ohic 








¥ THAT Pay! 











OPPORTUNITY ADS 
Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 

1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland,. Ohio 











- BABY CHICKS 


MAKE MONEY WITH POULTRY. READ AMER- 
ica’s leading poultry magazine for latest 7 
Three yeare $1.00; nine months 25c. POULTRY TRI- 
BUNE, Dept. C-57, Mount Morris, Illinois. 

CHICKS $6.45 PER 106. SIX BEST BLOOD-TESTED 
breeds. Our 29th year. Write KEYSTONE FARMS, Rich- 
field. Pennsylvania. 








_— 


BEES 


BEES—GOOD SIDE LINE, PLEASURE, PROFI 
Send $1.00 for book ‘‘First Lessons in Beekeeping” (1938 
edition), and one year subscription. Catalog iree. AM 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box G, Hamilton, Illinois. 


BERRY PLANTS 


EARLY RIPENING THORNLESS BOYSENBERRY, 
only genuine plants this sensational berry. New Sweet Nec- 
tarberry outyields Boysen. Bauer Thornless Loganberry, 
others. Buy from original plantings. Cultural Guide Free. 
BENEDICT RANCHO, 1037 Deana, El Monte, California. 


200 YELLOW FREE BLAKEMORE OR DUNLAP 
plants delivered, $1.00. Free catalog on strawberries, Nec- 
tarberry, Boysenberry and Youngberry. WALLER BROS., 
Judsonia, Arkansas. 
BUY CERTIFIED YELLOW FREE BLAKEMORE 
strawberry plants from originator, $2.50 per thousand; 
00,000, $2.25 per thousand. . McUMBER, Green- 
tield, Tennessee. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—AROMA, BLAKEMORE, 
Klondyke, Missionary, Dunlap, $1.75 per 1000. Premier, 
Dorsett, Fairfax, $3.50 per 1000. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, 
Birchwood, Tennessee. 

NEW CALIFORNIA _ BERRIES. NECTARBERRY, 
Thornless Roysenberry, Perfection Everbearer and others. 
POLLARD’S BERRY NURSERY, Chino, California. 
GEM EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $4.00 
per 1000. THOMAS KATES BERRY FARM, Cherry- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


CROTALARIA SEED 


CROTALARIA SEED: SPECTABILIS, INTERMEDIA, 
Striata. Also Alyce Clover. Reserve now for spring delivery. 
GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES, Eustis, Florida. 


DAIRY GOATS : 


RAISE DAIRY GOATS—INFORMATION, SAMPLE 
monthly magazine FREE. DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, 
Dept. 903. _Fi 903. Fz Fairbury, , Nebraska. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE ORCHARD 


PRUNING, GRAFTING, BUDDING TOOLS—KNIVES, 
Saws, Shears, Hand and Pole Pruners, Jones Patch Bud- 
~*~ ~. Wax Melters, Raffia, Rubber Budding Strips, 
J. & J. Nursery Tape, Tree Seal, Tree Kote, Sa-Va-Tree, 
Hormodin, Peat Moss, Tree Surgeon Supplies. 
SPRAYERS, DUSTERS, MATERIALS—POWER AND 
Hand Sprayers. Spray Materials and Dust Mixtures. 
Hand and Power Dusters. Sprayer Accessories, Guns, 
Rods, Nozzles, “Hose. Weed Killers, Wood Preservatives, 
Hydrometers, Hygrometers, and Magnifiers. 

GROWING AND HARVESTING EQUIPMENT—CUL- 
tivating Equipment. Ladders, Picking Bags, Baskets and 
Buckets, Orchard and Storage Crates, Wire Pickers, 
Pickers’ Tickets, Packing House Trucks. 

FRUIT PACKING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES— 
Conveyors, Graders, Washers, Dryers, Polishers, Washing 
Chemicals, Caps, Liners, Cushions, Wraps, Shredded Oil 
Paper, Basket ‘Turners, Jiffy Lidders, Barrel Presses, 
Nails, Hatchets, Stencils, Stamps, Ink, Brushes. Nail 
Strippers, Sizing Rings, Labels, and Paste. Cider Presses 
and Containers. Apple Butter Cookers, Shipping and Dis- 
play Packages. State items of interest—no general catalog. 
Svecial — Schools, Institutions, Experiment Stations. 
EDWIN C. TYSON, Wholesale and Retail, Flora Dale, 


Pennsylvania. 
FARMS WANTED 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF FARM OR 
unimproved land for sale. WM. HAWLEY, Baldwin, -Wis- 



























































EASTERN MARKETING 


(Continued from page 26) 


ducer, or manufacturer can pack his mer- 
chandise in a car, wave it goodbye, and 
then hope for a reasonable return on that 


merchandise. Likewise, the time is past 
when the local wholesaler or jobber who 
deals with the retailer can forget the prod- 
uce as soon as the sale to the retailer is 
made. It should be seen to that the mer- 
chandise is properly displayed and mer- 
chandised in the retail store. In other 
words, your job is not finished until your 
product is on the American table, prepared 
for immediate consumption. 

“In your eyes, your produce is the most 
important item in the retail store. But to 
the retailer, your product is only one of 
the from 3000 to 5000 items which travel 
across his counters every day. Of course, 
the grocer wants to sell as much of each 
item as possible, but the products which 
receive the most sales effort from him are 
the ones about which he knows the most 
and on which he has received the most 
sales assistance. 

“Let me talk to you as an individual re- 
tail grocer. As a grocer, I cannot be ex- 
pected to know everything about your 
products—their origin and growth, their 
many uses, the best ways of caring for 
them so they may be kept fresh and ap- 
pealing and appetizing. There are too 
many items in my stock for me to take 
the time and effort necessary to learn all 
about one single individual item or group 
of products. 

“But if you will keep me informed about 
all these things, I can properly care for 
your merchandise, advertise it effectively, 
display it invitingly, and really ‘sell’ it to 
the consumers in my territory. Multiply 
my case by the many hundreds of thousands 
of individual retail grocers in the country, 
and you can quickly see how many ‘sales- 
men are ready, willing, and anxious to 
work for you, if you will give them the 
‘selling points’ about your merchandise. 

“You find today that America is not 
‘apple minded.’ Other industries or groups 
of growers have helped the grocer to learn 
more about their products. They have 
helped him build displays, given him all 
kinds of merchandising helps, and he is 
really doing a selling job for them. It 
would be mighty good business for your 
various groups to inform grocers about 
the uses of their particular types of apples.” 


There, in-an authoritative nutshell, is. 


stated the need for this grocer-service 
work we are doing for apples. 








consin. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SELL DRESSES AS LOW AS $1.24 TO FRIENDS. 
Experience unnecessary, but write fully. HARFORD, 
Dept. P-153, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


ALTAMONT ORCHARD—ONE OF OHIO’S LARGEST 
and most productive apple orchards; 309 acres of rolling 
land; 9950 trees in their prime; 6 room house with Delco 
lights: large two-story packing house and other out- 
buildings. Farm and modern equipment appraised at 
$56,676. Write McFADYEN & SWISHER, Attorneys. 
Beggs Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

40 ACRES ON STATE ROAD; 7 ACRES TIMBER; 22 
acres apple orchard; 6 acres bearing; beautiful home site; 
electricity; coal; terms, $5,000. V. L. COOPER, owner, 
Magnolia. Ohio. 

ORCHARDS OF SMALL AND MEDIUM SIZE IN FIN- 
S § all year climate. Best Varieties. Cottages. HENRY 

RWITH, Saluda, North Carolina. 

saeee BEAUTIFUL BUFFALO ROBES. PROPERLY 
tanned by experts. Measure 7 x 7 feet. Splendid heavy 
fur over entire skin. Reasonable. Address Box 44, 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROW ER. 1370 Ontario St., Cleve- 


jand, Ohio. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


EVENTUALLY YOU’LL LIVE IN FLORIDA. KEEP 
in touch with its agricultural opportunities by subscrib- 
ing to its leading citrus and truck magazine. 50c per year; 
3 years, $1.00. FLORIDA FARM AND GROVE, Jack- 


pany Florida. 

TRACTOR PARTS 
NEW AND USED TRACTOR PARTS AT TREMENDOUS 
Savings—Write for free 1939 Catalog. CENTRAL TRAC- 
TOR WRECKING COMPANY, Boone, Iowa. 


(Continued in third column) 
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(Continued 
from page 10) 


CITRUS 








A Wonderful: Place for 
You and Your Family 


This Modern, homelike Hotel, on 
FLORIDA'S most healthful SOUTH- 
EAST COAST, affords a refined at- 
mosphere for rest. Situated in a beau- 
tiful three acre park of tropical palms, 
shrubbery, flowers and fruits—along 
the Boulevard leading to one of the 
finest beaches in Florida. ONLY 25 
minutes' drive to MIAMI and its 
varied diversions. GOLF, FISHING, 
SHUFFLEBOARD, OCEAN’ BATHING, 
TENNIS, CLOCK GOLF, Etc. 

Pleasingly moderate rates — Rooms 

$2.50 up. AAA in every way. 


Ownership-Management. 


al 


DANIA BEACH 


lo h@ eh oe 


DANIA ELA 














IN ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


HOTEL ROCHESTER 


Radio in Every Room 
Air Conditioned 
Lobby, Dining Room, Grill 


IN KINGSTON, NEW-YORK 


THE GOVERNOR CLINTON 
Headquarters Hotel for 
1939 Eastern Convention and Show 
N. Y. State Horticultural Society 

















OPPORTUNITY ADS 


(Continued from first column) 


NURSERY STOCK 


FRUIT TREES, BERRY PLANTS AND SEEDS. OUR 
1939 catalog offers one of the most complete listings of 
standard and improved varieties of choice fruits and ber- 
ries available. Our hardy, well rooted, triple inspected 
stocks grown under ideal soil and climatic conditions 
have proved their adaptability with growers everywhere, 
Make your dollar go farther this year by buying ‘rom 4 
nursery backed by the experience of 3 generations. BOUNTI- 
FUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Box F19, Princess Anne, 
Maryland. 
JUST OUT! AMERICA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL NUR- 
sery and Seed Book. Free! Beautiful new flowers in 
sparkling natural colors. New Fruits. New Shrubs. 
Guaranteed-to-grow seeds. First quality stock. Low 
prices. America’s Largest Direct-to-You Nurseries. 
—n NURSERIES, 29 E. Street, Hamburg, 
owa. 

FRUIT TREES IN A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF VA- 
rieties and Sizes, grown by Virginia’s Largest Growers. 
Send for Free Copy of Planting Guide and New 
Price List. WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, 
Virginia. 
HEADED FRUIT TREES WITH BEARING RECORDS, 
and Ornamentals. Seedlings and root grafts. Dealers 
wanted. JONES NURSERY, Woodlawn, Virginia. 


NEW VARIETIES. PEACH AND APPLE. MARKHAM 
FRUIT BREEDER (Catalogue Free), Xenia, Illinois. 


HIBERNAL AND VIRGINIA SCIONS, $3.00 PER 100. 
JENSEN’S NURSERY, Ames, Iowa. 



































front, Schoepf urged merchants to feature 
five-cent glasses of grapefruit and orange 
juice. His campaign resulted in citrus fruit 
sales being boosted as much as 700 per cent 
in some stores. With similar action, he’s 
lately been after hotels and restaurants to 
serve Florida’s winter tourists with orange 
juice at every meal. 

By thus calling all resources into play, 
the citrus industry is meeting the greatest 
marketing crisis in its history, is in reality 
laying the groundwork for a super-promo- 
tion system that is bound to be needed as 
citrus crops increase. Barring probably in- 
frequent shortages due to weather or other 
factors, Federal forecasters tell us that we 
can look for greater citrus production in 
the future. So today’s success in marketing 
will mean security for tomorrow’s sales of 


citrus crops. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





POULTRY 


CHECK DISEASE LOSSES! GUARD YOUR POULTRY 
profits by learning how to cut down deaths from disease. 
You can get a poultry disease text book in serial form by 
subscribing to NEW ENGLAND POULTRYMAN. One 
year $1.00; three years $2.00. Sample copy with disease 
articles 20 cents. NEW ENGLAND POULTRYMAN, 4 K 
Park St.. Boston, Massachusetts. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED ORCHARDIST, 27, SINGLE. WANTS 
work as orchard manager or helper. Reliable. Address 
Box 45, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

FRUIT FARMING—GERMAN REFUGEE, BACHELOR, 
seeking opportunity work and learn. SPIER, 22 West 
46th Street, New York, N.Y. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


ASPARAGUS: MARY WASHINGTON RUST-RESIST- 
ant. Clean, healthy, one and two-year roots. Fresh 
dug us oftered. Lowest prices. WRIGHT NURSERY, 


Hamburg, Towa. 
QUALITY VEGETABLE PLANTS. FROSTPROOF 
Cabbage. Onion, Tomato, ete. Write today for free cata- 


log. OMEGA PLANT FARMS, Omega, Georgia. 


WANTED 


WANTED—A PROMINENT FRUIT GROWER IN EACH 
community to handle our extensive line of Fruit Trees 
and Berry Plants. Liberal cash commission paid weekly. 
Send for Free Catalog and terms. WAYNESBORO NUR- 
SERIES, INC., Waynesboro, Virginia. 

JANUARY, 1938 
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© EIGHT-TRAY CONTAINER 
© THREE-WAY PRUNER 








By HANDY ANDY 





Besides the great amount of re- 
search being carried on by firms 
who serve fruit growers, we find / 
that some of these manufacturers 
have formed associations and the 
associations have in turn estab- 
lished research departments. Infor- 
mation reaching us from these lab- 
oratories is often of interest to 
growers. To the best of my ability, 
I’m going to glean from the array 
of facts presented by these re- 
searchers those that are of impor- 
tance to fruit growers and will 
present them here from month to 
month. 











EIGHT-TRAY CONTAINER ® 


Here’s a new type container that has 
been perfected for the Michigan Apple In- 
stitute by the National Container Associa- 
tion. Eight of the corrugated consumer 
units are contained in the box, which is 
fitted with a vertical center support. The 
individual trays are flanged at the top edges 





and hold from 12 to 16 apples according to 
fruit sizes. Space is provided on the ends 
of the trays for the grower’s name and 
address, variety and grade of apples, and 
the number and size of the apples in the 
tray. The same information is shown on 
JANUARY, 1939 


the outer container. Photo here shows 
opened container illustrating arrangement 
of the trays, two sealed containers, and one 
of the individual trays. In the trays, two 
and a half inch apples are packed with 
cheeks up while larger apples are arranged 
with blossom or stem ends up. 

Trays are received by growers in 
knocked-down form and stitching is done 
at the packing house or central supply 
stations according to the quantity desired 
under varying packing conditions. When 
fruit is packed in the trays and the trays 
are placed in the master container, sealing 
of the outer box is easily done by using 
silicate of soda, a liquid adhesive, for the 
bottom flaps and a special printed tape 
for the top. Retailers are in favor of this 
pack, it is reported, because each unit is 
a clean sale with no “‘left-overs” and eye- 
appealing displays are easily set up. One 
Wisconsin shipper has successfully used 
the eight-tray container, printed with his 
own design, on the Chicago market. - 





THREE-WAY PRUNER ® 


When fruit enthusiast John Kraus de- 
cided to develop a new type of pruner he 
went at the job thoroughly and he’s de- 
vised a three-way pruner combining saw, 
shears, and cutting edge. Another of his 
introductions consists mainly of a saw 
topped with two cutting edges. Both 
pruners are being held by Mr. Kraus in 
the accompanying illustration. Mounted on 
a long tubular steel pole, the three-way 
pruner is adaptable for reaching high 
branches, which may be sawed, sheared, or 








cut off depending on the position, size, and 
type of cut desired. Blades of the saws are 
changeable and may be turned to take care 
of difficult cutting angles. 





A new book, PpoPpAGATION OF PLANTS, a 
revision of an earlier standard work on 
the same subject, has just been issued. Its 
authors are M. G. Kains, former professor 
of horticulture at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, and L. M. McQuesten, who was 
formerly associate in pomology at the Uni- 
versity of California. This new, fully illus- 
trated volume covers. propagation by seeds, 
layers, grafting, and budding, and has 
chapters on nursery and greenhouse man- 








agement.- Also included is a 38-page sec- 
tion on fruit tree stocks. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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WONDER DISKER 


Here's a ri , powerful implement you can depend on to 
handle tough tillage jobs in your orchard. “Cutaway” 
Wonder Diskers are built extra strong to do better work 


under the most extreme conditions. Disks 24 inches in 
diameter are of cutlery steel FORGED SHARP to stay 
sharp. Disks throw in or out. Can be used in tandem. 
8-disk regular model cuts 6 feet wide; extension type 10 
feet wide. 10-disk model cuts 714 feet wide. Surprisingly 
light draft. You'll want to know more about this remark- 
able implement. Send TODAY for “Cutaway's” complete 
catalog. Also book, ‘‘The Soil and its Tillage” FREE. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY S 


126 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 
Send me free books mentioned here: 























OF MAIL ORDER 
CATALOG 


a versary Bargain Book. 
POSTAGE imenep-cavinge: 
"lghsandpestems! Woot 
an 
1,500,000 customers! 









par bay a 
until youget . 
Every day ie BARGAIN 
DAY in Jim Brown’s 
catalog. See what this 
60-year-old NEW Mail 
Order House offers 
you! Write today. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS 


$3.00 PER THOUSAND 
pecial ts, trees, shrubs and save money. 
Sree tod real ering ip our cata cae, On D. if $00 Dre 
fer. Examine stock before you pay. Write now. 


Whitten-Ackerman Nursery, Box 50, Bridgman, Mich. 






































spr4 If you need teeth, 
PRICES] but do not care to 
nd much money, 


spe 
Waatty woney Ack 
GUARANTEE gives you 3 months to see how they fit and 


look. I have thousands of Satisfied Customers in United 
States and foreign countries. MY SPECIAL METHOD 


1S FOUNDED ON 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
SEND NO MONEY 








_ Write TODAY for FREE Booklet and Material. 


DR. CLEVELAND DENTAL LABORATORY 


Dept. 19-A9, 503-05 Missouri Ave., E. St. Louis, fll. 
































SUCCESSFUL ORCHARDS _ 





@ A “ROUND TABLE” PAGE FOR EVERY GROWER @ 








DEVELOPS METHOD TO 
STOP CHICKEN DAMAGE 


Sew of all, I would like to say that 
I find your department very helpful. 
The short cuts save sweat, and that is 
what we are all looking for,” says Iowa 
fruit grower T. B. Short, and at the same 
time he sends in the following suggestion: 

“Here is something I’ve tried and it 
seems to work. On the farm, most of us 
know that many times with newly-set 
trees the chickens will scratch around 
the roots and seriously damage the young 
stock. I get a piece of woven wire three 
or four feet high. On most farms there’s 
a roll of old wire left over from some 
fencing work. I then cut lengths of about 
four feet, and about half way across I cut 
the cross wires and bend the ends back. 
The ends are bent so there will be no in- 
jury to the trees. The wire piece is then 
slid about the tree so the tree fits in the 
cut notch. Possibly rocks or small stakes 
may be needed to make the wire lie flat. 
When I want to hoe around the trees, I 
take up the wire, kill the weeds, and 
replace the wire.” 


GOOD TREE AND FRUIT 
GROWTH IN HOT CLIMATE 


nnd Mervin T. Lyons decided to 
grow apples in the hot climate of 
southern California, he didn’t let tradi- 
tion stand in his way. Here is what he 
says about his experiences: 

“T live in the country 34 miles south of 
Fresno, where the temperature is often 
100 to 115 and sometimes 120 degrees. 
People used to say that it was too hot to 
grow apples here and that the trees would 
not bear well, the fruit would be of poor 
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$1.00 


EACH FOR YOUR 
NEW IDEAS 


Here, each month, growers get 
together to discuss experiences 
and ideas. The beginner as well 
as the veteran discovers many 
practical suggestions for better 
and more profitable fruit grow- 
ing. You, too, have some experi- 
ences that will be helpful to fel- 
low growers. Send them—briefly 
written on a penny card is satis- 
factory—to "ROUND TABLE 
EDITOR,” AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, 1370 Ontario St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. One dollar will 
be paid for each item published 
on this page. 





quality, and the trees would blight severe- 
ly. But I made a trial planting of Golden 
Delicious and Delicious trees. When the 
Golden Delicious tree was a year old it 
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bore eight apples, and when two years olg 
it produced 60 apples. At the age of siz 
years, my tree produced 306 pounds of 
apples, and only 25 of these were small, 
and there wasn’t a wormy apple in the lot. 
Last year’s production on this tree way 
760 pounds after two-thirds of the gy 
fruit had been removed when thinnij 
This was when it was 10 years old. 
“The red Delicious tree is a year older 
than the Golden Delicious and when jt 
was nine years old it bore 200 po 
Then, two years later, in 1937, it bore 
585 pounds. Individual fruits from this 
tree were larger than those from the 
Golden Delicious and were highly colored, 
“The trees blighted slightly only one — 
year. Six spurs and twig ends on the req 


Delicious and 24 on the Golden Deliciong 


were blighted that year and had to be 
cut off. ae 

“I like the Golden Delicious apple, Ig 
central California, the Yellow Bellflowe 
sells 10 times better than any other king 
We have a yellow apple market. 

“Some of our fruit was sent to relatives 
in the East and they reported that the 
quality was just as good as that of the 
better apples produced in their sections, 
Purchasers of the apples in our lo 
also comment on their good quality. | 
have had a great deal more success with 
apples than with anything else. Last year’s 
crop from the two trees that I have men- 
tioned was worth $30. This more than 
paid for taxes on one 10-acre plot of 
land.” 


In the illustration at left, six-foot-tall — | 
Mervin Lyons stands beside his three- 
year-old Golden Delicious tree to give 
an idea of its size. Below is shown his 
red Delicious tree that was propped to 
bear its crop at |! years of age. 
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See your nearest BEAN dealer 
for full information. ...Also 
sign &> send coupon below for 
complete 1939 BEAN Catalog. 
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Words that bristle with 
meaning for growers everywhere 


Built by BEAN... means ruggedness that ically available parts when and where needed 
carries you through the longest and hardest for any and all BEAN models...and a reputation 








spraying season om time... efficiency that puts of over half a century for reliability & integrity. 






the spray onto your trees at least possible cost 





BEAN is the only sprayer that offers all ad- | 

vanced features in a single outfit ... from the 

matchless All-enclosed Self-lubricating BEAN 

Backed by BEAN...means complete fac- Royal Pump to such new design details as | 





...day-in-and-day-out performance that results 





from the in-built experience of 56 years. 







tories east and west...authorized BEAN Service the BEAN All-metal Strainer Box with heavy, 
in every spraying section...quickly andeconom- _clog-less, removable non-corrosive steel screen. 







BEAN aiso builds a complete line of Dusters, Graders and Cleaners 


BUY THE BEST 
... BUY BEAN’ 









The only way to prevent aphis 
damage is to keep aphis out of 
your orchard. And the surest way 
to control aphis is to spray with 
DOWSPRAY* DORMANT. 


DOWSPRAY DORMANT has more 
features than any other dormant 
spray available. Actual orchard 
tests show that its control effec- 
tiveness in many cases is as high 
as 98%. Moreover, it is effective 
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FOR 
yse DOWSPRAY DORMANT 
early green 
San José 


bud moth, 


aphis, cherry aphis, 
scale, scurty scale, ed 
pear psylla and European ¥ 


mite to protect your profits. 





KEEP/THESE TWO 
{ OUT OF YOUR ORCHAR 


This ugly creature, greatly magnified, is the rosy apple aphis, 
which is responsible for apples like those shown above. 


against more insects than any 
other dormant spray. 


The best time to control aphis is in 
the dormant. By using Dowspray 
Dormant in this early period it 
serves a multiple purpose. It not 
only prevents damage from aphis, 
but is also effective against many 
other insects. It is, therefore, the 
most economical dormant spray 
to use. 


Furthermore, it mixes easily and 
makes a fine, smooth emulsion. It 
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DOWSPRAY DORMANT 


‘“‘THERE IS A DOW INSECTICIDE FOR EVERY PURPC 
















is non-irritating to workers 
posits less oil per tree. It ce 
freeze, contains no water= 
pay no useless freight charge 


DOWSPRAY DORMANT will 
your profits bigger by impré 
the quality of your crop. If 
pay you to investigate. Wrilé 
further information. : 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPA 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

Branch Sales Offices: 30 Rockefeller F ra, 

York City—Second and Madison Streets, ’ 
—Field Building, Chicago 












*Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. 
















